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What Is Intelligence ? 


IS NTELLIGENCE is often confused with extent and 
BG range of knowledge; or it is supposed to be iden- 

—’ tical with interest in science, philosophy, letters, 
That is a miscon- 
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or other so-called intellectual pursuits. 
ception. Intelligence shows itself in apprehending the ex- 
act nature of the particular problems with which the indi- 
vidual is himself called upon to deal; in seeing through the 
fog of contemporary sophism and misunderstanding; in de- 
tecting underlying principles which to most men are lost in 
a mass of detail or are obscured by accepted catchwords; in 
noticing the connection of things usually unrelated or the 
distinction between things usually confused; in apprehend- 
ing the importance of what others overlook or the relative 
unimportance of what they regard as central. It may best 
perhaps be described as a kind of “flair,” in virtue of which 
the discoverer, the artist, the true reformer—not to mention 
the man who really possesses that not too common quality 
known as “common sense”—seize at once on what is rele- 
vant, and discard or subordinate what is not. 

Intellectual quality of a high order is conspicuous in 
the incidental sayings of Christ, so notable for pith and 
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point. 


From “Reality,” by Burnett Hillman Streeter. 
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@uRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Editorial Assistant 
Plorence I, Adams. 


Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


‘ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 


must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 


bury St., Boston, Mass, 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbory 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—T ie Leader will always be glad 
te receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscripiion to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated, it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
mew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ fypes were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we mzke an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
{« work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Gaiveroalist Publishing House 
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Post-Easter Work in 


The Post-Easter period has been one 
of considerable activity in the Mohawk 
Valley. The Pilgrimages (which have now 
become so firmly established that they are 
looked upon as annual events) were started 
April 14 and continued without interrup- 
tion to and including June 9. These ser- 
vices were held Sunday at 3.30 p. m., and 
were attended by the same large number 
of people that have been found at the 
meetings in previous years. The weather 
was as a rule very bad, it having rained 
on all but two or three Sunday afternoons, - 
but, notwithstanding this handicap, the 
churches to which we journeyed were. well 
filled and, in some instances at least, chairs 
were placed in the aisles. The ministers 
of the Valley, Mr. Dix, Mr. Moulton, Mr. 
Lowry, Mr. Ridgeway and Mr. Skeels, 
preached in turn, and the State Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Leining, preached once. 

An innovation this year was the holding 
of Pilgrimage services in two of the larger 
churches, Little Falls and Fort Plain. 
These meetings were also marked with 
success, and next year will no doubt wit- 
ness meetings in all of the churches in the 
Valley. A by-product is an intense interest 
displayed by the churches of other de- 
nominations in our success with these 
Sunday afternoon gatherings. The writer 
is informed that the Methodists have 
been watching the movement very closely 
with a view to instituting something of the 
same order in their own smaller and in- 
active churches. 

Two weeks after the last Pilgrimage 
service, which was held in the Van Hornes- 
ville church where Mr. Owen D. Young 
worships, we celebrated the 100th anni- 
versary of the Cedarville church. This 
parish, located up on the hills back of 
Ilion, eight hundred feet above the village 
of Herkimer, has been a beacon light 
since 1829, when its founders met and or- 
ganized and took steps to erect the present 
edifice. A splendid program had been 
prepared, with Judge Bell of Herkimer, a 
former member of the Cedarville Sunday 
school and church, as the morning speaker, 
and Dr. Leining for the afternoon. The 
day was perfect, and long before the time 
for the morning service the pews were filled, 
and chairs were placed in the aisles. 

This church is fortunate in owning a 
social hall and here the ladies had pro- 
vided a bountiful dinner, and thus made 
it possible for many to remain for the 
afternoon who otherwise would have re- 
turned home. Another great congrega- 
tion gathered for the -afternoon, entirely 
filling the house, to listen to Dr. Leining 
speak on “One Hundred Years.’’ This ad- 
dress was printed in full in the Herkimer 
daily and the meetings as a whole were 
generously reported. 

This anniversary service would have 
been a fitting climax to the post-Easter 
work had it not been that one other was 
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the Mohawk Valley 


still to come, the Mohawk Valley Associa- 
tion gathering at Fort Plain, June 27. 
This is an annual event, but this year’s 
meeting proved one of the best in the 
memory of the writer, and one that will 
long linger as an example to be followed. 
The principal business of the session was 
confined to a discussion of the advisability 
of uniting the Mohawk and Central As- 
sociations. The matter was referred to a 
committee with instructions to meet with 
a like committee from the Central Associa- 
tion and the State Superintendent and 
formulate some plan and report next year. 

The program was enriched by the 
presence of several speakers from afar who 
brought us helpful and inspiring messages. 
In the forenoon Mrs. Ida Moulton, state 
president of the Ladies’ Aid Societies, led 
a discussion of Ladies’ Aid Work, and 
many worth-while suggestions were brought 
out in this way. After lunch Mrs. John I. 
Zoller, of the Foreign Mission Board, con- 
ducted a conference on Mission Work. 
This included the work of the Clara Barton 
Guilds, and a most helpful paper on the 
life and work of Clara Barton, read by 
Miss Zada Zoller of Little Falls. Mrs. 
Lillian Shaw of Syracuse, N. Y., represent- 
ed the State Sunday School Association, 
and spoke on “Dramatics in the Sun- 
day School,’’ illustrating her thought out 
of the rich experience she has gained as 
superintendent of the Syracuse Sunday 
school. 

The evening meeting took on the form 
of a banquet at which the State Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Leining, and Dr. Tomlinson 
of Worcester, Mass., were to be the 
speakers. Dr. Leining was not able to be 
present, but he sent his brother from Mel- 
rose, Mass., and now every one who has 
not met the genial State Superintendent is 
wondering just what he is like. They say 
that after the whirlwind speech made by 


his substitute it will be necessary for him ° 


to look to his laurels, for the “‘little broth- 
er’? completely captivated every one of 
the large number who filled the banquet 
room. But Dr. Tomlinson was still to be 
heard from, and he was at his best. He 
sent us all home with a new inspiration 
for our work and a deeper love for our 
church, without any entangling alliances. 
Dr. Tomlinson was formerly a pastor in 
the Mohawk Valley and knows the folks 
only as one who has lived among them can. 
He loves the hills and the historic back- 
ground, and it has been whispered that 
when the evening shadows fall he will be 
found living somewhere where the Valley 
winds and near to where the gentle Mo- 
hawk flows. Be this so or not, he was like 
one who had come back home to tell the 
home folks to hold the fort, and the bless- 
ing that he bestowed will linger long in our 
hearts and be remembered as a fitting 
conclusion to our post-Haster activities. 
W. H. Skeels. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required az a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE WASHINGTON PROGRAMS 


R. HUNTLEY, president of the General Sun- 
day School Association, has announced parts 
of the program that has been arranged for 

the Convention of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation in Washington, Oct. 18-22. Dr. Frank D. 
Adams and Dr. Frederic W. Perkins will give addresses 
of welcome, one for the General Convention and the 
other for the National Memorial Church. Dr. Effie 
McCollum Jones is the key-note speaker, if that 
term can be applied to one who sums it all up. The 
Rev. George F. Magraw will have charge of the 
money raising. No church school worker is ever kept 
at home by the announcement that money is to be 
raised. The announcement makes them turn out to 
see how much is gathered in. If our people want to 
see the Universalists who are most interested in their 
work, most steady and persistent in doing it, most 
convinced of its value, let them reach Washington 
in time to attend the sessions of this convention 
which precedes the General Convention. 
* * 


CONGREGATIONALISTS AND CHRISTIANS 


E congratulate the Congregationalists and Chris- 
\V V tians of the United States upon having 
the courage of their convictions and actually 

doing something about church union. 

By unanimous vote the Congregationalists at 
the National Council Meeting in Detroit voted to 
adopt the plan of union which had been drawn up by 
representatives of the two bodies. The Christians 
will pass upon the matter at their convention in 
October. 

The principles underlying this merger are those 
enunciated by Universalists and Congregationalists 
in their historic Joint Statement. The machinery set 
up may be described as “like a confederation—with 
tendencies toward a nation.” 

Organizations in each body are left much as they 
were, funds are not disturbed, and legal difficulties 
are avoided. The two general bodies comparable to 
our General Convention meet as a united body, al- 
though one session of this federated convention will 
be given over to the old separate national organizations. 
If mergers of churches or boards or subsidiary or- 
ganizations prove to be desirable, they will be made. 
There is no attempt to settle such questions now. 
They are left to the future. 


The merger is truly congregational, as it is a union 
of free groups. They may withdraw at ay time 
without provoking a civil war. 

There was little debate upon the matter a De- 
troit because all the real issues had been threshed out 
in advance. While a deep and profound feeling swept 
over the assembly when Dr. Potter led in prayer 
after the adoption of the report, all realized that it was 
at an earlier date that Congregationalists had made 
their great decision, and that this action was but a 
ratification. Still it was a great and important hour. 

And what all of us must bear in mind is that it is 
church union upon acceptance of Christianity not as a 
creed but as a spirit, an attitude, a way of life. Both 
Congregationalists and Christians are committed to 
that. 

The comment of the Herald of Gospel Taberty, 
the official organ of the Christian Church, is illuminat- 
ing: 

Church history of a high order was made at De- 
troit. The Congregationalists faced the issue squarely, 
investigated it carefully, and decided it unanimously. 
They have little to gain from the union in denomina- 
tional advantage. Their action was not in the interest 
of their denomination but in the larger interest of the 
Kingdom of God. This merger should pioneer the way 
to many more, and finally to that complete inclusive 
fellowship which will leave out no Christian who desires 
to be included. It is not designed to fix limits in Chris- 
tian unity by this merger of only two denominations. 

Its purpose is to make a beginning and establish a basis 
broad enough finally to include all churches. 

The responsibility as to whether this union will be 
eTected is now up to the decision of the Christian 
Church at the Piqua Convention. It was by the au- 
thority of our church that the overture, to which the 
action at Detroit is a response, was sent out. We have 
held as one of our principles ‘“‘the union of all the fol- 
lowers of Christ.’’ We have passed bushels of resolu- 
tions in our conferences indorsing union. For the first 
time in our history we have the opportunity of seeing 
the beginnings of the fulfillment of this long-denied 
desire. Certainly, with this background, the action at 
Piqua should be no less enthusiastic and unanimous than 
it was at Detroit. 


And now once more for the benefit of corre- 
spondents, fellow editors and the world in general, 
which persists in going wrong in this matter, let us 
say that the Christians above referred to are not the 
Disciples of Christ, so strong in the West and South, 
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but that body of Christians called without their own 
sanction the “New Lights.” 


* * 


WOULD KEEP US OUT TOO 


F Douglas C. MacIntosh of Yale University is 
unfit to be given citizenship, we are unfit to re- 
tain it. 

Professor MacIntosh has said in effect that if 
the United States should become involved in an un- 
just war, he would refuse to bear arms. So would we. 
So would ninety per cent of the church people. So 
would all Christians everywhere. It is hardly con- 
ceivable, but let us assume that a narrow, jingoistic, 
imperialistic group should get control of the govern- 
ment and start any one of half a dozen possible projects 
like the seizing of Mexico. Would the Christian 
forces of the United States help? They would not. 
Do the Christian people of the country take the posi- 
tion, ““My country right or wrong?” They do not. 
Do they identify a temporary government with the 
state itself? They do not. The attempt to make 


candidates for citizenship promise to bear arms in. 


support of our government right or wrong is not in 
accordance with sound public policy. 

In the case of Professor MacIntosh we have a 
man who served in the World War, who made a 
distinguished record, who under the same conditions 
would be likely to serve again, but who as a pre- 
requisite of citizenship will not consent to give a 
blanket endorsement to all wars. 

“If Judge Burroughs’s decision (debarring Pro- 
fessor MacIntosh) stands,” said Professor Davis of the 
Divinity School, “it means that the courts would de- 
bar Jesus from citizenship and most other distin- 
guished Christians of the world to-day.” We trust 
that this grave injustice to a great Christian scholar 
will be set right by the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals or the Supreme Court. 


* * 


THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR OUR WORK 


HE Manager of the Universalist Publishing 
House, Dr. Harold Marshall, recently received a 
letter from the Rev. Nelson L. Lobdell, chair- 

man of the board of trustees of the Universalist church 
in Victor, N. Y., which he passes on to us for our in- 
formation. It read as follows: 


Some two years ago our local Universalist society 
decided to discontinue services. It sold its real estate 
and has considered it best to dispose of its funds as it 
sees fit. At a meeting of the parish held about a month 
ago it was voted to give the Publishing House the sum 
of $300. It was the sentiment of the meeting that this 
sum be used for the Leader rather than any other 
branch of your good work. I am enclosing the check. 


This letter will cheer our readers as much as it 
cheers us. It illustrates the strong support which the 
Christian Leader continually is receiving from or- 
ganizations and individuals. Many things illustrat- 
ing this support come into this office daily, to which 
we are not able to make reference. Therefore we are 
especially happy that we can publish this letter and 
express our appreciation of this wise and generous 
act. 
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The Universalist. Publishing House is worthy of 
the substantial support of our people. The trustees, 
successors of those who long ago saw-the necessity 
of such an organization, have managed the affairs of 
the Publishing House wisely throughout the years. 
Busy men, whose services are in demand in many 
quarters, patiently and cheerfully give of their best 
to the management of the Publishing House. Steadily 
the resources of the Publishing House have increased. 
Part of this has been due to the wise handling of real 
estate, and part comes from careful investment, but 
a steady supply of funds has come from legacies and 
gifts. If the paper had been compelled to support 
itself from subscriptions and advertising it would have 
gone under long ago. We doubt if there is another 
religious journal in the United States that is so sup- 
ported. The deficit for the year ending May 1 was 
only a little over $4,000. We propose to increase our 
endowment until there is no deficit. 

The beautiful thing about the gift of these Uni- 
versalists in Victor is that it w'll inspire other gifts. 
People are ready to back up a going concern that is 
doing a useful work. Nobody can tell how far the 
influence of this substantial contribution will reach. 

* * 


FRANK CRITICISM OF THE EDITOR 


E have received a personal letter that is so em- 
\) \) phatic in condemnation of the Christian 
Leader and its editor, and at the same time 
so mistaken about what we think, feel, say and do, 
that it seems to us wise to quote from it for the benefit. 
of our constituency and the church at large. By 
withholding the name of the writer, his state and the 
position that he occupies, we feel that we sufficiently 
protect his anonymity. Let us say emphatically that 
we respect this man for writing to us frankly over his 
own signature instead of either cherishing the-thoughts 
in secret and thus leaving us in the dark, or whisper- 
ing behind our back. As this man meets many people, 
and probably exerts considerable influence, we desire 
to set him straight and to set straight people whom 
he may have influenced. 


I have watched the past four years closely in nearly 
all respects. I am upset over the wrecked morale in 
the church, which I am seeking to restore. 

As editor, a man is pastor of a church represented 
in the paper. Your parish is the seven thousand Uni- 
versalists who are its subscribers. They represent an in- 
stitution. Your position is not that of Morrison of the 
Christian Century, for his paper really touches all de- 
nominations and thereby he is particularly interested 
in none. 

Universalist money is back of the Christian Leader. 
It pays the bulk of the bills. Universalists predominate 
in subscribers. To meet the need of more money, the 
appeal is going to Universalists to give in bonds, etc. 
In other words, the Christian Leader is a Universalist 
institution. 

A minister, Universalist, as pastor of a Universalist 
church, is expected to advance the interests, growth and 
prosperity of the church he serves and which pays him 
his salary. He may have free love and love all churches 
more than he does his own, but the fact is known, for 
he is neglecting his own job. 

Yes, the Christian Leader is a trade journal and 
something more. The one who ends with the idea of 
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' trade journal is off his trolley, as is the one who says 


that it is not a trade journal but serving a universal 
cause. 

In passing, as long as the term ‘‘Christian’”’ is de- 
batable, and it is, then to me the name ‘“‘Universalist’’ 
is something bigger than the name “Christian.” 

I believe that the Leader should serve the Universal- 
ist Church first and then the others. 

Now, then, your articles have given the impression 
that you are more interested in other churches than 
in your own. The large spaces devoted to other denomi- 
national gatherings—Unitarian and Congregational— 
are recent instances. . . . 

The men in the comity enthusiasm confessed that 
they did not know where they were going. The people 
did not know where they were going. Noting the wreck- 
age in the past four years, the upset in the people, it is a 
clear case of the blind leading the blind. 

Why you made so much of Rice going Episcopalian 
amid the ‘“‘applause’’ of the Universalist ministers who 
sat in, I could never understand. To me the situation 
carried a loss of self-respect. Then another item re- 
cently that Otis at last was a priest. Had I been the 
news man, there would have been a small item about 
Dr. Rice going and that would have ended it. 

Newton got the same glorification. Then when 
Henry Rose withdrew from a remarkable pastorate, the 
news was borrowed from a Newark newspaper, and 
Dr. Tomlinson at the request of a friend wrote com- 
mendation. That friend said in conversation with me, 
“Tf Henry had gone Episcopalian, he would have had 
a page to his act, and bouquets!”’ 

Then another matter bothers our fellows. Why 
Dr. Speight as head of the book reviews? Why so much 
from Evans? Why not develop our own talent? Why 
this money, if they are paid, going to outsiders? The 
feeling is based upon the fact that the Christian Leader 
is a Universalist affair as to readers and finances. 

So much in the columns about union and merger. 
I could never see the consistency. You are for the 
merger and at the same moment have been wanting 
money for the building of a new Universalist church in 
Washington. The marvel is that so much money has 
been given for another edifice, Universalist, when the 
air was filled with rumors that our church was going 
out of business. 

The unity talk did not hurt the others as it did our 


own cause. It cut the nerve of support in too many 


churches. Springfield did not need to sell out, but it 
did. The city has plenty of people. But the number of 
Universalist churches that took this suggestion to go 
out of business is terrible. The morale of our denomi- 
nation during the past four years has been shot. 

I wish I were in your office saying all of this. Cold 
type is cutting and I do not intend these lines to be so. 
I do feel that you have slopped over as we ministers 
do in our pulpit work. But we have parishioners who 
talk back to us and we get over being thin-skinned. As 
readers of your columns, we are parishioners and have 
a right to talk back. You are not thin-skinned. I am 
writing what I see as the effect of your preaching. 
Our denomination has not boomed under this treat- 
ment. 

As long as Episcopalians are Episcopalians, as 
long as Fosdick is a Baptist, as long as Ainslee is a Dis- 
ciple, Iam hundred per cent Universalist. The scandal 
of Christianity is not its denominationalism, even if 
the Baltimore parson says so. Gandhi and the other 
Orientals know what is the scandal of Christianity— 
the un-Christian acts of the so-called Christians. 
There’s the enemy. Ainslee is telling the world that he 


is discouraged and the only remedy he recommends is 
for the churches to get together. He swallows a camel 
and fumes at a mosquito. It is the hour for the church 
to forget itself and to get busy at its ‘job and to work 
overtime. Over half of our population is the wild mul- 
titude outside the church. There are plenty of people to 
work on, plenty for all and then some. 

The churches are friendly and neighborly—that’s 
good enough for us now, as far as I am concerned, 
Unity is not the big thing now. Get busy. Attack 
the evils of now. That’s the big thing. 


Here, as our chief editorial assistant remarked, 
we have a little sense, much nonsense, and a]most 
complete misunderstanding of our position. 

The sense shows itself in its recognition of the fact 
that we are a Universalist paper, supported by Uni- 
versalist money, and owe a duty to the Universalist 
constituency. The nonsense starts with the naive 
assumption that we do not know this to be true or do 
not have any enthusiasm for this responsibility.’ Ac- 
cording to this kind of reasoning a man known as a 
friendly man all through the community is per se 
unable to be friendly at home. While there are people 
who keep all their good behavior for strangers, the 
rule is that fair, kind, friendly folks in one place are 
fair, kind, friendly folks in all places. Here we have 
the curious assumption that fairness and friendliness 
to other churches is a species of disloyalty: to our own 
church, and that frank recognition and praise of the 
universalism of Fosdick, or Ainslee, or some of the 
Congregationalists and Unitarians, in some mysterious 
way belittles owr universalism. 

Does not our friend know that the only way we 
can belittle our great cause is by failing to be big, 
generous and kind to others, or straight and clean 
and honest within? 

Here is the second prominent Universalist who is 
more or less shocked or saddened by our giving prac- 
tically all of one issue of the Christian Leader to re- 
ports of the Unitarian May Meetings, and practically 
all of another issue to reports of the Congregational 
National Council. For the benefit of people who may 
not know the Universalist Church as well as the pres- 
ent writer, let us affirm our deep conviction that this 
attitude is not representative. So far from feeling 
apologetic about this particular journalistic exploit, 
we say that our main regret is that we did not have 
sixty-four pages instead of thirty-two to give to these 
great gatherings—so full were they of religious in- 
spiration and direct practical illumination of our own 
problems. And we hope to do a better job with each 
of these gatherings next time. 

Dr. Speight, our Literary Editor, is a Unitarian, 
formerly minister of King’s Chapel, now Professor of 
Biography in Dartmouth College. He draws a small 
salary from us. Unfortunately we have not been able 
to avail ourselves recently to any extent of the valued 
services of Professor Evans, a Congregationalist, and 
many of our readers have missed him. But to the 
indictment that we have been “careless” and “‘dis- 
loyal” enough to permit a little of the small sum 
placed at our disposal to get out of strictly Universal- 
ist channels we must plead guilty, and we throw 
ourselves upon the mercy of the court. But lest the 
court deal with us under a misapprehension let us add 
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that as long as we can get the brains and spirit of a 
Speight to help us (so largely, let us add, as a labor of 
love), we shall take advantage of the opportunity, 
whether he be labeled Buddhist or Christian, Moham- 
medan or Pagan. 

Dr. Joseph Fort Newton left the service of the 
Universalist Church to take service with the Epis- 
copal Church, keeping his Universalist fellowship. 
We bade him Godspeed and good luck. We shall 
accept his help when he can give us a hand, and we 
help him all we can. Dr. Clarence E. Rice did not 
leave the service of the Universalist Church. As a 
gesture of belief in the brotherhood of man and the 
brotherhood of churches, he took the additional fel- 
lowship of the Episcopal Church. We have not done 
it and could not do it, but we expressed our faith in 
him, our conviction of his right to do it, and our ap- 
preciation of the broad, noble, Christian Bishop who 
wanted it done. Should we have acted miffed, or 
hurt, or jilted, or jealous, about it? Would that have 
been either Universalist or Christian? As to news 
notes about Dr. Rice and the Rev. Otis R. Rice, to 
us news is news. If there were a personal Devil we 
should try to keep our people advised as to his move- 
ments. Much more we propose to record the doings 
of such noble Christian characters as this father and 
this son. 

We seldom make a mistake by being too friendly. 
We almost always make a mistake by not being 
friendly enough. If this be mushiness, our friend will 
have to make the most of it. In our judgment such 
an attitude is just as wise as it is right. 

We wonder why talk of unity or union hurt our 


churches and did not hurt the other churches. What 
is there in our mentality or spirit that brings about 
this lamentable situation? Are we a cowed, dispirited 


lot, or a dull lot who can not understand what it all 
means? We reply that we are neither, and the fact 
is that ‘‘the shattered morale” from talk of union with 
other churchesisamyth. There were higher per capita 
contributions reported at the Massachusetts State 
Convention this year than for a long time. We are 
better organized as a General Convention than we have 
been in years. Gifts for the Publishing House and the 
Christian Leader continue to come in. There are hard 
local situations here and there, dying churches to 
reckon with, but those situations started long before 
there was any talk of unity. Is it not a little reckless 
to throw blame for our local failures on the shoulders 
of the editor? Is it not also a bit funny? Just see 
what a confession we make when we say our “morale 
is all shot to pieces” by talk of Christian unity. 
We thereby confess that the vision which fills most 
other Christians with joy sends us down into the 
depths of pessimism. We thereby confess that we will 
quit work if we can’t work in a sectarian way. Uni- 
versalists, in our opinion, are not like that. 

In point of fact there is practically no agitation 
about church union going on now because no proposal 


isup. To besure, we tell the news about other churches. 


and comment on it, but what editor is worth a pica- 
yune who does not? 

In the mind of this brother there is inconsistency 
in advocating union with the other free churches most 
closely akin to us and giving money for the building 


of a Washington church. Evidently some of the rest 
of us have not seen that inconsistency, for we have 
done both. A United Liberal Church would not exist 
merely in the air. It would have to have as many 
churches as we have now, and we hope it would have 
double the number in’ five years after union., Our 


®idea (when the matter was up) was that every Uni- 


versalist church now in existence would continue in 
existence with vim and courage. But the people who 
dislike union, or who want an exclusive type of union, 
have created a situation in the Universalist Church 
which all of us realize needs the clarifying, Christian- 
izing service of good old Father Time. The matter 
now is not being debated. There is not the slightest 
doubt about its being debated whenever it does come 
up, or the slightest doubt about the Chrisitan Leader 
speaking frankly without waiting for instructions from 
some church authority visible or invisible. 

If we have slopped over, in the same way we shall 
continue to slop over—from a bucket as full as we 
can fill it with kindly judgment and good will. 

Now, lest our people misjudge this frank corre- 
spondent, let us call attention to the sentences that 
redeem the letter and show him in his true character. 
There is a great body of people outside of all churches, 
he tells us, who need us. There are hideous evils in 
society to combat. The fields are white to the har- 
vest. By our attitude toward this need of the world 
we are tested. Here our friend states basic Christian 
truth. But if we are to do this work we must not 
think too much about what is to happen to us. 

In an undelivered sermon for executives privately 
circulated, Horace Westwood said: “It is reported 
that the Devil once said, ‘My most effective weapon 
for destroying the efficacy of truth is to see that its 
servants fall a prey to its organization.’ Thus it is 
that consecrated executives kill the causes they would 
serve and generals unwittingly betray the armies they 
are called upon to lead.” 

* * 


THE FUN THAT KEEPS US FIT 


NE of the funniest things that has come into our 
@) sanctum in these sultry dog days is the letter of 
Edson N. Tucker, Ph. D., of Minneapolis, 

in a recent number of the Christian Century, canceling 
his subscription to that paper. ‘Doctor’? Tucker 
does not want any longer “‘a traitorous publication,” 
“disloyal to the Constitution and the sovereign people 
of the United States,” ‘fone that promotes attempts 
to rob 120,000,000 people of their sovereignty” by 
subjecting them to a World Court. He puts the edi- 
tors of the Christian Century down on a level con- 
siderably below “‘bootleggers and gun-toting thieves,” 
and calls editors and others who are for the World 
Court ‘contemptible liars’ or “pitiful mental in- 
competents.”’ “Previously,” he writes, “I stated 
these facts to you in a more gracious and explanatory 
manner, but the time for graciousness toward persist- 
ent and willful traitors . . . has long passed.” The 
writer closes his letter by challenging the editor to 
print it in large type as a leading article. The editor 
could not see his way to doing just that, but he placed 
it in a prominent place among the communications 
and above it wrote the words “‘A Friendly Farewell.” 
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An Essay in Criticism 
Elbert W. Whippen © 


MINE of the most conspicuous facts about our 
w| age is its return to the primitive. This is 
noticeable in many ways. It is an apparent 
tendency to sweep off the experience of 
countless centuries and to find out things for our- 
selves. So the child must put his fingers in the fire, 
and the adult must indulge in the various impulses 
under the cloak of self-expression. And all of this is 
done under the perfectly naive impression that it 
has never been done before. Truly this is a marvel- 
ously amusing age! 

This excessive naivete is making itself felt in all 
forms of literature. It is not unlikely that one would 
feel a bit ashamed in our day to write a poem like 
“In Memoriam,” or to compose a drama like “Mac- 
beth,” or to develop a story such as “Crime and 
_ Punishment.” It is not possible to assume enough 
about the universe to permit the writing of such 
treasures. We must build our literature on the as- 
sumption which lies back of so much of our thinking, 
that “man is a sick fly taking a dizzy ride on.a gi- 
gantic flywheel. . . . He is lazy, improvident, un- 
clean... . Life is a combat between jackals and 
jackasses,” and that we know so little about the uni- 
verse that nothing can be trusted to be true. 

No inconsiderable amount of this modern out- 
look is reflected in the movies, which are in a measure 
to-day the circuses of our age. Certainly the popu- 
lace could not stand it to attend the movies week after 
week, with the appeal to primitive impulses and 
primitive thoughts, were there not a bankruptcy of 
the lofty concepts in our mass life. To be sure the 
movies tend to exalt virtue, often after one has in- 
dulged in vice for three-quarters of the evening, and 
to give honor to honesty and loyalty. The appeal is 
again to the elementary virtues, by no means unim- 
portant, which are of vivid importance in the teen 
age, but which are assumed by mature minds as they 
grapple with the more difficult and profound problems 
of destiny and life. The movies are in many ways an 
accurate reflection of our times. 

This naivete is also reflected in the religious 
discussions and programs of our time. Like literature, 
like movies, they too are returned to the elementary. 


We see this near at home in such a movement as the - 


Anti-Saloon League, sometimes referred to as the 
Protestant Church in action. How amusing it is 
really to think of Jesus’ church mobilized to coerce 
legislatures to keep alive the horrors of modern pro- 
hibition! Temperance work by the churches was 
more or less inevitable, but this present situation can 
not be regarded as a mature enterprise. But more 
interesting, and ultimately more important, tendencies 
are those which relate directly to religion. The 
tendency which is to-day being builded in liberal 
Protestantism on the assumption that those who are 
open-minded and searching are the modern prototypes 
of the Christ, is of the same naive kind. This has 
expression in the Community Church of the sort we 
know in the East, which builds to no inconsiderable 
degree upon the ignorance and agnosticism or skep- 


ticism of its following. It is taking more solidified 
form in the so-called humanist movement of Ameri- 
can Unitarianism, which is but the coming to a head 
of the drift of modern extreme rationalism in religion. 
It is also to be found in a more dangerous, because 
hidden and unreckoned, form in the influences which 
apparently control liberalism to-day, and are cling- 
ing to this control while swinging the liberal churches 
in the general direction of the stultification and nega- 
tion of the essential missions of the respective bodies. 
This is due to no insincerity, but rather to the resort 
to the primitive, due either to lack of historical per- 
spective or to excessive emotionalism on the part of 
the leaders. 

Perhaps the thing most needed to-day is the 
thing which in religion is most hated—that is criti- 
cism. Prof. Irving Babbitt in an excellent article in the 
Forum for February, 1928, has recalled the dictum of 
James Russell Lowell that there must be an American 
criticism before there is an American literature— 
which is important to-day not only for literature but 
for religion. Criticism is not for self-expression, as 
Mr. Mencken has urged. It is a means of checking 
up, of bringing one up to a perennial standard. With- 
out it there is excessive danger of swinging oneself 
around in a little circle under the impression that one 
is swinging the circuit of the world. 

There is very little doubt that the highest forms, 
whatever they are, will survive. In religion those 
who have found the fullness of truth or reality will 
ultimately win out. The lesser views and forms may 
dominate for the moment, but only the best can ul- 
timately win. The subject of criticism is not therefore 
an academic one; it is a vital one. We know that the 
forms of religious expression we are sacrificing for 
may prove futile. Even though they are popular 
for the while, they may prove to have been a mirage. 
Criticism is the only thing that can save us from mis- 
leading our age, and from earning ignominy or ob- 
livion in the stretches of time. 

It may not be amiss on this account to seek some 
standards of. criticism. How shall we judge the pass- 
ing events in religion as to their primitiveness or 
maturity? At least three tests may be suggested! 

(1) One is the power of appreciation which comes 
through familiarity with the classics—a feeling for 
greatness. It is a decidedly impressive fact in our 
time that classics are tabued by convention. Curious- 
ly, as Professor Shorey of Chicago has suggested, the 
radical of our day is the conservative; that is, the ex- 
tremists in liberature, art, or religion are really sup- 
porting reactionary, outworn positions. 

Because of this the necessity and desirability 
of studying classics in all fields becomes plainer. It 
is common in our age of subjectivism for people to 
think that because they think a thing it is true. They 
do not realize that very likely what they think is 
what common popular thought has learned from 
some superficial teacher. Yet it is plain that great 
danger lurks in the idea of each thinking his own 
thoughts. Many people’s thoughts are decidedly 
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not worth thinking. The great masterpieces of the 
race are a safeguard to superficial living.. Very often 
they are not the popular prattle of the radio, the street 
corner, and even of many a magazine article and 
editorial. These bits of life, living under deadly 
competition through centuries, are fraught with con- 
centrated values for men. 

In literature, for example, the works of Homer, 
or of Virgil, or of Shakespeare, are conspicuous. How 
few read them to-day, even in the excellent English 
versions! Yet how rewarding these and others are! 
To be sure they read different than do the modern 
novels or poems. Thank God they do—that in the 
history of the ages something of genuine worth has 
been produced. 

Or in religion, the book of Jeremiah, the Psalms, 
the Gospels, the ‘Confessions,’ the ‘‘Imitations,”’ 
the Divine Comedy, Faust, In Memoriam, ete. How 
different from the shallow religious literature of our 
day! How filled with the knowledge of God, and the 
love for Him! 

It is plain that a new view of our age will come 
to men as they steep themselves in the blessed treas- 
ures of the past. It is not difficult to judge from a 
writer’s productions whether he writes with the 
cultural and spiritualized background of a love of 
the world’s treasures. He may talk glibly about them, 
but if he does not love them, feel them, experience 
their beauty and joy, he can not reflect their spirit 
in his own letters. To-day one sad impression in so 
much of our liberalism is its hollowness. Great names 
may be used, but the great style born of the Spirit 
is lacking. Here is one road to accurate judgment 
which is secure, and which is yet poorly used. 

To take one example, the little book “Humanism,” 
by the now Dr. Curtis W. Reese, is interesting be- 
cause it is so characteristic. The books referred to 
in the “Introductory Observations” are all books of 
recent date on philosophy. To be sure there are 
prominent names: Hocking, Schiller, Dewey, ete. 
But it is striking to find in a book on religion, still 
within Christianity, no reference to the great classics 
of the Christian faith. 

(2) A second test we may mention is the proba- 
bilities against the popular. 

Most people desire and aim to be popular. And 
so, we have Personality Contests, Beauty Shows, and 
popularity appeals in literature as well as in religion. 
The writer once heard a very popular New York 
preacher referred to as a “‘matinee idol’—and not 
inappropriately. Indeed, the accuracy of the ap- 
pellation made the joke most effective. And why not? 
If every one else is out for “success,” why not our 
pastors? We must be up-to-date. And certainly 
many of us are! 

But if we are thinking beyond 1930 we must see 
that this is fatal. Popularity of this sort is a transient 
thing and not to be banked upon. The greatest 
danger in liberal religion to-day is probably this thing. 
It looks as if the churches of Protestantism were 
swinging our way, and that if we will continue our 
present disregard of theology, and thorough study, 
and profound religious concern, they will fall into our 
laps and acclaim us the “leaders.” It looks this way! 
Gut it is doubtful if one who studies: church history 
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carefully can feel that our liberal churches are to gain 
any permanent glory out of this modern sentimental- 
ity. For church history has written across it in black 
letters the warning that cheap popularity is deadly. 
If modern liberalism becomes truly the dominant fact 
in the religion of the future it means that either the 
present civilization is much more feeble than it looks or 
that all previous history is as Mr. Ford and Dr. Hall 
agree—bunk. iy 

It seems to me that the essential contribution 
of “liberalism’”’ has decidedly been the correcting of 
the world view which in Orthodoxy degraded both 
God, Christ, and man. Universalism and Unitarian- 
ism liberated life. This probably accounts for the 
fact that so many eminent and useful public leaders 
came from these communions in the last century. 
Orthodoxy with its world view stifled creativity. 
Liberalism released it, and stimulated it. In a world 
dominated by Orthodoxy, the Liberalism of Chan- 
ning, Hedge, Ballou, Murray, was a God-send. 

But no religion, bereft of scholarship, can long 
keep apart from sentimentalism and_ superficial 
popular appeal. Obviously liberalism has suffered 
grievously in the hands of untrained men. Hedge, 
the best trained of Unitarianism, was little heeded. 
Liberalism has gone over to popularism. 

Can it be saved? Only if the danger is seen, and 
heeded. In his valuable lectures on “Some Aspects 
of the Religious Life of New England, with Special 
Reference to Congregationalists,’’ Dr. George Leon 
Walker told of the time in New England after the 
great English scholars—Cotton, Hooker, Robinson, 
and others—had died, when a new group of divines, 
no longer thoroughly prepared and no longer great, 
came to leadership in the churches of the colonies. 
Then, says Dr. Walker, decadence and deterioration 
appeared in New England, only succeeded by better 
days when the sterner and profoundly scholarly men 
like Edwards and his school arose. 

We are in a day of popular and spectacular ac- 
tivity—in religion as in other fields. Herein lies small 
hope of permanence. . 

(8) One other test may be mentioned quickly. 
It is the agreement of the Holy Spirit. 

This sounds perhaps foolish in a liberal journal. 
But the influence of the Holy Spirit of God is still 
potent. Indeed we may venture the belief that of all 
forces at our command it is still the most potent. a 

It is said of Thomas Aquinas, one of the greatest _ 
doctors of the church, that “he never began to study, 
to lecture, or to write, without first giving himself to 
prayer to obtain Divine illumination. When doubts 
intruded upon his imaginations, he interrupted them 
to seek enlightenment in prayer.” Plato also recog- 
nized the serious importance of the Spirit, as in Tim- 
aeus: “‘All men, Socrates, who have any degree of 
right feeling, at the beginning of every enterprise, 
whether small or great, always call upon God.” Be- 
sides, we have the words of our Master: ‘‘For it is 
not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father 
that speaketh in yea.” And also: ‘Neither knoweth 
any one the Father, save the Son, and he whomso- 
ever the Son willeth to reveal him.” 

One feels to-day in our discussions a lack of ap- 
preciation of the power of understanding and good 
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judgment that comes from within. We hear and 
read too much people’s opinions, and too little the 
wisdom of the Spirit. And how empty men’s opinions 
are, until they have been sorted and winnowed by the 
Spirit of God. This possibly accounts for the spiritual 
thud one feels if he turns from Jeremiah, or from Luke, 
or from such a modern writer as von Hugel, or Pringle- 
Pattison, to much of the religious writing of our time. 
There is little disposition to criticize the hollow stuff. 
One just wants to get away from it, and back to 
spiritual food which one can chew and enjoy. 

Great spiritual leadership in our day must be 
born of the Spirit. This means spiritual travail, 
costingness, deepening experience. It is painful, 
and thrilling. It takes time. It yields the honey of 
the soul. How little of this kind of thing appears in 
our day of ‘“success’’ is a measure of the progress of 
our age. 

Here, then, are three tests. They are not ex- 
haustive. But how very different our present lib- 
eralism would be if it measured itself by such tests 
as these! 


Then its leaders would find themselves burrowing 
in Augustine and Aquinas, in Dante and Milton, in 
a Kempis and “Theologia Germanica,”’ in Bernard 
and “The Little Flowers,’ in the histories of the 
church, ancient, medieval, modern, in literature both 
Catholic and Protestant, in literature devotional 
and critical, in literature theological and apologetic. 
Then this current temptation to follow the modern 
convention of liberality would give place to a deepen- 
ing appreciation that the true service of this age must 
be to challenge and criticize and purify and above all 
deepen life. Then the Holy Spirit of God would again 
be sought, heeded, and followed, and our age would 
once more join the pilgrims of the centuries—Moses, 
Elijah, Amos, Isaiah, Jesus, Paul, Augustine, Dante, 
and the rest—wending its way unto a clearer vision 
and experience of God. Is it too much to hope that 
out of liberalism will come lights of pure radiance, 
sent by God, to light the stumbling feet of men? It 
is at least a pleasant dream, and one which promises 
peace to men. Out of the travail of our souls, stead- 
ied by these safeguards, the dream may yet come true! 


“Greatest of Human Calamities”’ 
John Leonard Cole 


MO Herbert Hoover, in his Arlington Cemetery 
3] address, Memorial Day, characterized fear. 
It was a sort of aside, in the midst of his 
@)} memorable plea for actual reduction of naval 
armament, but it was an aside packed with tremendous 
truth. Considering what fear has brought in its 
train, in personal lives, and in world history, the 
level-headed Quaker President was not overstating 
the facts when he called it humanity’s greatest calam- 
ity. ‘Paralyzed with fear’—the common expres- 
sion—is accurately descriptive of what happens when 
dread of something imminent grips the heart of a.man. 
Higher centers of thought and behavior, power of 
clear judgment and effective work, simply become 
impotent, and, under the poisonous spell of fear, he 
becomes much less than a man. Fear makes the ac- 
tor’s gestures jerk, the singer’s voice quaver, the 
artist’s brush shake, the runner’s muscles tighten; 
and it sets the nations to experimenting in secret 
with deadlier poison gases. Fear is the general 
disorganizer of personal and international harmony. 
No wonder that the cool sage of Concord wrote down 
‘emphatically: “‘O friend, never strike sail to a fear! 
Come into port greatly, or sail with God the seas. . 
He has not learned the lesson of life who does not 
every day surmount a fear.” 

Bravely spoken by Mr. Emerson; but just how 
does one go to work to “surmount” his fear every 
day? Suppose one knows how meanly destructive his 
fear is, how it is spoiling his efficiency and robbing 
him of happiness. Then, how does he go to work to 
banish it from his horizon? There are two ways that 
fears are allayed. One is by removing the outer cause 
of dread; the other, by getting a something within 

which offsets the object of fear still remaining in 
force. President Hoover dealt with the former, plead- 
ing for concerted reduction of naval armaments; one 
constant cause of international jealousies and alarms 


was to be removed, and so assurance take the place 
of uneasiness in the hearts of the peoples. 

The other method, that of adding a something or 
other to the interior equipment of the disturbed per- 
son, is the method Christ employs. That is the 
method that the man of faith knows something about. 
Faith is just getting hold of something, or somebody 
extra, besides one’s own self; a buttressing the inner 
resources which gives that quality that “looks at 
tempests and is never shaken.” As Christ went walk- 
ing around his native provinces, saying ‘Fear not,” 
“Be not afraid,” quieting the terror in the hearts of 
people like Jairus, the Bethany sisters, a boat-load of 
storm-tossed friends, he did not always take away the 
external object of alarm. But he did—and does still— 
impart a quality of soul that robs the object of its 
terrifying power. 

Take four of the commoner reasons why people 
are afraid, and see Christ’s way of making men “sur- 
mount” them. Dread of hurt to the body is one. 
Many, many a man spends his days in fear of sick- 
ness. He lives in terror of some wasting, painful 
malady taking hold of his body or his dear one’s. 
Life becomes a long nervous period of taking tem- 
peratures, feeling pulses, and fighting germs. What 
then does the entrance of Christ in his life do? For 
one thing, he supplies a friendship with a personality 
so healthful and invigorating that he takes the mind 
of a man off ailments, and puts them on to things ob- 
jective and wholesome. Nobody can get under the 
casual spell of the vibrant and healthy person of 
Christ as portrayed in the four biographies, without 
getting a rebuke for morbidity and introspection. 
He sets minds to working in a positive hopeful man- 


‘ner on the things that are true, honest, pure, lovely 


and of good report. The department of health in 
the city of Chicago not long ago actually took words 
from the lips of Christ as a title for one of their pub- 
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lications, “Be not afraid.’”’ Three of its sentences 
(medical booklet, not religious!) were: ““The causes of 
fear represent the sum total of errors, faults, mis- 
steps, ambitions, weaknesses and crimes of men 
which become a source of worry and a cause of fear. 
Fear is generally associated with the weak and evil 
side of human nature. It has no place in association 
with faith, courage and trust.” 

Besides this example and counsel] against dwell- 
ing on the negative, hurtful things, Christ robs ill 
health of its exceeding terror by showing how subor- 
dinate the whole matter of bodily health is to spiritual 
health. The right proportion of things—the truer 
sense of values, physical and spiritual—is learned 
when one gets in contact with him, earth’s wisest 
teacher. Health of body ceases to be the great be-all 
and end-all, and quality of character occupies the 
center of stage of a man’s thought and endeavor. 


The fear of losing some material things is another. 


common cause of unhappiness. Diminished income, 
“cut” in the pay envelope, a bad turn of the market, 
fire or storm destructive of property—these things 
keep many in constant fear. 
pendence on others, or the specter of the poorhouse, 
robs life of its peace and effectiveness. What has 
Christ got to do with that? Two things, again. 
His calm and puissant personality, entering into 
another’s, imparts a steadiness and power that makes 
for efficiency, material as well as spiritual. Under the 
influence of the Master Workman, a man, whether 
he work with hands or head, or both, becomes a more 
successful craftsman. His economic value is increased, 
and his fear of failure is removed. But, at the same 
time, that truer perspective on ‘‘things’” is given till 
the thought of being deprived of some of them does 
not strike terror to his heart. He learns of Christ 
that hard but indispensable lesson that “‘ife is more 
than meat and the body than raiment.” So, he stops 
being anxious. 

The fear of moral failure probably haunts as 
many as the fear of financial collapse. Chief among 
the causes of this neurasthenia (seemingly the charac- 
teristic American disease) is inability to achieve 
ideals, a spiritual incapacity to measure up to ex- 
pectations of one’s self, or another. Commenting 
on the highest suicide rate for twelve years in America 
(17.5 per 100,000 1916-’28), Frederick L. Hoffman, 
consulting statistician of the Prudential Insurance 
Company, remarked: “The increase in rate is dif- 
ficult to understand in view of the generally favorable 
industrial and business conditions of the present 
period... . The struggle for existence falls with 
crushing weight upon persons unable to cope with 
circumstances beyond their control.’”” That diagnosis, 
“unable to cope with conditions” (spite of high wages 
and unprecedented means of ease and enjoyment, and 
lightened physical labor), reveals a spiritual incom- 
petence, a dread of inner disaster and a moral flabbi- 
ness that takes the easiest way out—the automatic 
or the gas tube. 
the sort for which the fact of Christ is adequate. 


When, with his ecnsciousness of more-than-human ~ 


strength, he enters into the trembling, fear-full soul, 
Christ gives a new vigor and vision which makes even 
the weakest penitent to cry, “I can do all things 


The bogy of financial de-. 


That kind of fearfulness is just . 
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” 


through him that strengtheneth me.’”’ Circumstances 
may not have changed at all. Temptations still lie 
all around him, and within there is inclination to yield 
like a coward. But the moral weakling gets hold of a 
new ally. When the living spiritual Christ enters his 
consciousness, that sense of helplessness and defeat 
disappears. He, suddenly and somehow, has a cer- 
tainty that they that are for him are more than they 
that are against him. It has various names—regen- 
eration, tapping the hidden reservoir, getting hold of 
the ‘‘beyond that is within,” living on a high plane. 
But the essence of the thing is the same: by exercise 
of a vital faith in a present divine helper, feebleness 
is supplanted with strength, and moral failure changes 
into success. 

A bogy which keeps many hearts miserable 
throughout the world is the fear of universa] calamity: 
a world which is gradually but inevitably running 
down hill to perdition. Ever since the war there has 
been a fresh outpouring of what Glenn Frank called 
“the literature of despair.” Various menaces have 
been pointed out with alarm—color-menace, religion- 
menace, red-menace, war-menace. Scientists and — 
historians and biologists, and some false prophets, 
even, of religion, have joined hands to frighten people 
into the conviction that great world: disaster lay just 
around the corner. These are the “last times’ and 
soon al] will be cold and silent where this planetful of 
wicked people was. But no one who has imbibed 
much of the spirit of Christ can yield to that gloomy, 
calamitous view of world and man. With him come 
memories of stories of sure, slow improvement—the 
mustard-seed, the leaven, the seed which grew silently 
while the farmer slept. With him comes memory of a 
day that seemed the blackest in history—the sure 
triumph of evil, the day of Golgotha. But out of 
that day of despair came guarantee of right’s triumph, 
and the cry which still carries conviction, ‘In hoc 
signo. vinces!’”’ No one who remembers Christ’s firm 
sure step through all the meanness of his day, his say- 
ings of certain optimism, his final assurance, “All 
authority is given unto me in heaven and on earth,” 
and the prayer he deliberately told men to say, ““Thy 
kingdom come,” can be consistently hopeless about 
the future of mankind. Unless he be a tantalizing 
leader, mocking the very hopes he raised, he prompts 
in men the certainty that “‘the best is yet to be.” 
Nobody who has tasted the power within which he 
exerts, or learned of his hopeful world-view, or studied 
the irresistible power of sacrificial love, can be afraid 
of the future for mankind, or build, like Russell, on 
“firm foundations of unyielding despair.” 

If fear be indeed the greatest of human calamities, 
this then is the surest of divine cures: faith which 
makes Christ real—in matters of health, finances, 
moral habits, and world tendencies. Philip Cabot 
made a splendid suggestion in his Aflantic article, 
“Adventures in Christianity,’”” when he proposed that 
“we combine aJ] our fears in one huge combination or 
trust—the trust in God. The result would be to 
abolish all independent fears and free us from the 
slavery of fear under which we groan—fear of poor- 
house, fear of neighbors, fear of accident and disease, 
bleak old age, even the fear of death—all these wiped 
out by consolidation into the trust of God.” 
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What Religion Means to Active Scientists 
Allan Winter Rowe 
An Interview Written by Edward H. Cotton 


x ap EEE, we had talked an hour, Dr. Allan 
Winter Rowe, chief of the Research Service 
of the Evans Memorial, Boston, Mass., 

ao} asked, “Well, are you getting anything out 
of all this?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “I have discovered at least 
one thing—an unusual personality.” 

But much, in addition, developed from the in- 
terview, as readers who continue may learn. 

Dr. Rowe combines physical with mental activ- 
ity, if you can get the meaning. About him is nothing 
hesitating or lethargic. He sleeps five hours and 
works the other nineteen; but also out of those nine- 
teen hours he gets a good deal of fun, and one can 
believe it after talking with him. To some of his posi- 
tions I felt obliged to take direct exception, invariably 
to be met with a hearty laugh, not at all by way of 
ridicule, but because he enjoyed thoroughly the 
difference of opinion. 

We must remember that men working with this 
body of ours see things from the physical point of 
view. They become intimately acquainted with the 
_ development of human systems, from the cell on- 
ward. Hence, if now and then one of them agrees 
that phenomena may exist outside of, and independent 
of, physical, bodily activity, the admission should 
carry weight. 

Dr. Rowe made such an admission, the more 
notable because, temperamentally, he does not make 
concessions to one with whom he is debating a ques- 
tion. 

Men who are working to repair the delicate 
mechanisms of the body can not linger too long with 
possibilities, or even probabilities. They must have 
certainties. In preventive medicine, speculation and 
experiment may precede; but the actual work must 
be done on a basis of certainty. This habit of cer- 
tainty is a good habit of mind to form, and one which 
theologians and teachers of religion do not always 
have, naturally, because much of their business is 
with what is not physically demonstrable. In other 
words, scientists do not and can not work on a basis 
of faith, while those who lead and shape pao 
opinions often must. 

“TI can prove to you that you have a body,”’ a 
Dr. Rowe with a smile, “but can you prove to me 
that you have a soul?” 

I was obliged to admit that I could not; neither 
could I prove to him in satisfactory scientific terms 
the God-Reality, nor immortality. It simply can not 
be done. If any one thinks he can prove these things 
to a thoroughgoing scientist, he is welcome to try it. 
Yet, when I asked Dr. Rowe, directly, if he would 
deny the God-Reality or immortality, he shook his 
head. It was merely that he could not demonstrate 
them in terms of physical knowledge. Then he added: 
“But I am sure if you and I could get together, after 
this introduction, and have a heart-to-heart talk, we 
would find that what we are differing on are terms 
and opinions; we would agree on the essentials and 
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fundamentals. The trouble is, my trade is research; 
yours is religion. We start with the same premise 
and arrive at the same conclusion, though traveling 
roads often wide apart; and that is true of a great deal 
of life. When we really shall come to understand 
each other, whether we are chemists or physicians or 
astronomers, or Protestants or Catholics or Jews or 
Buddhists, we shall find that ultimately we are seek- 
ing similar goals, though at present there is much 
groping and confusion.” 

In addition to directing the research service, 
Dr. Rowe is a member of most of the national sport- 
governing bodies. He was one of a group which or- 
ganized the Sportsmanship Brotherhood, an or- 
ganization of international activities. He Says: 
“College athletics build strong bodies; they also build 
character.” Another of his activities is application 
of a wholesome ethics to business and commercial 
ventures. I told him his energies in these directions 
looked a good deal like applied Christianity. 

“T am glad to talk with you,” he said. ‘The 
time has come, and I say it with emphasis, for us to 
get together and‘iron out our differences, and then 
start in to make this a better, a safer, and a pleasanter 
world in which to live. 

“My grandfather several times removed, John 
Proctor, was hung in Salem in the course of the witch- 
craft craze, which, by the way, was an instance of 
mental aberration, extreme to be sure, but wholly 
classifiable; we see instances of the same sort of ab- 
normal psychology daily in our work here. But those 
personal misfortunes, though occurring in my family, 
do not prejudice me at all against religion. All of us 
like to regulate the affairs of others. Perhaps that is 
one reason for differences in religious opinion. I was ° 
brought up a Unitarian in the old First Church of 
Gloucester, Mass. The parish was originally Congre- 
gational; but at the time of the great schism a cen-’ 
tury ago, the dissenters, being strong, forced out the 
old guard, and took possession. Not long ago I was 
in a village in Scotland of one hundred and twenty 
inhabitants. It was estimated that in the village were 
individuals subscribing, one or more, to thirty-five 
different forms of theology. I am open to spiritual 
impressions. I like to sit in a great cathedral and let 
the quiet worshipful atmosphere and the music ex- 
pand the spirit. About it is something exalting. I 
happen to prefer the music of Sebastian Bach to that 
of certain later composers; but that preference is 
probably temperamental. A later idiom, such as that 
of Honegger, has its meaning, its true appeal. Well, 
I merely mention these facts to indicate that it is en- 
tirely human to have different points of view. 

“Medicine is an art rather than a science, though 
it is based on sciences and with every year partakes 
more of the substance of its origins. No, we are not 
working here to put physicians out of a job, as you 
might infer from the term ‘preventive medicine;’ on 
the contrary, all such work gives them a greater and 
better one. In the old days, physicians treated 
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symptoms. They swept up the pieces and patched up 
the body so that it could go on and do its work a while 
longer. The trend to-day elevates the calling of doc- 
tor from that of a purveyor of pills to that of an edu- 
eator. The record of the. past few decades is a tale 
of encouraging progress. 

“To prevent disease you must know the cause 
of the disturbance. But the name of those diseases 
is legion the cause of which is wholly a mystery. 
Many times we know the intermediate links, and 
treatments have been devised for them. But what 
causes cancer? Why does the pituitary gland go 
wrong in childhood and in one case produce a dwarf 
and in another a giant? Why do a multitude of other 
physical derangements occur? ‘To-day we do not 
know. One of my colleagues is working now on cer- 
tain problems of heredity. He knows he hasn’t a 
chance to solve those problems; but he is willing to 
plant, that others may reap. The wonder to me is 
that we breed as straight and true as we do. You will 
tell me that breeders of animals can get what they 
want. I reply, only in certain limited directions; and 
besides, those men are working with much less in- 
volved conditions. 
animal study are not susceptible to direct translation 
into terms of human experience. 

“For instance, if the adrenals, those two little 
glands over the kidneys, are removed in a white rat, 
the creature will live, go on, and raise a family. But 
if they are removed in a human being, he dies in a few 
days a painful, unhappy death. The rat has adequate 
accessory material; man has not. Science has made, 
and is making, progress. But the record of accom- 
plishment is meager when compared with the vast 
number of things unknown. It seems at times_as if 
the chief object of knowledge was to show us our 
lack of knowledge. 

“You speak of body, mind and spirit, as if they 
were separate entities. I wonder if you realize how 
closely they are intertwined. A definite proportion 
of the patients I examine show intimate mental and 
physical connections. Motives for human’ behavior 
often take their rise in purely bodily conditions. We 
say the dog frightens the cat. What actually takes 
place? As Dr. Walter B. Cannon has so convincingly 
shown, the adrenals of the cat at sight of the dog 
become hyperactive, the cat’s fur rises, its eyes dilate 
and, incidentally, it feels fear and hate. Get kitty 
away into another room; the adrenal excitement sub- 
sides, and the cat becomes normal and quiet again. 
A person fears something; at once heart action in- 
creases, the face pales, the muscles of the mouth 
twitch, physical weakness develops which may make 
the person succumb to the fear. Pain, emotional 
excitement, seriously interfere with the enjoyment of 
food and with digestion, which, in turn, lessens ac- 
tivity and impairs, and, at times, actually prevents 
accomplishment. In view of all this it is exceedingly 
difficult for a student of medicine and its sciences to 
understand what you mean when you speak of a 
separate spiritual entity. We all must admit the in- 
destructibility of matter. Buta soul, or a self entirely 
spiritual, that can stand alone, is difficult for us to 
visualize. 

“T mus! say, now, in fairness, that many, per- 
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haps most, of the patients, who come to this hospital 
for treatment present problems not only of a physical 
but, in the broadest sense, also of a social nature. A 
part of their trouble is fundamentally mental— 
spiritual, if you prefer the term. We may be able 
to put the body straight, and so relieve a physical 
pain. What have we actuaJly done? We have re-. 
lieved one burden, thus enabling the patient to carry 
better his other burdens. As much thought must be 
given to the social as to the physiological problem— 
at times, more. This body is important, yes—but 
only as a habitation.” 

“A habitation for what?” I asked, quickly. 

But Dr. Rowe only smiled. 

Then he continued: ‘We are living in a finite 
house; and to conduct ourselves in that house we must 
have finite conveniences; rooms, people to live in 
them, brains for the people. For both your thoughts 
and mine we must have expressions. We must sur- 
round those thoughts with their proper material in- 
struments. I have been brought up in a school that 
is perfectly willing to theorize; but after theorizing 
we must go into the laboratory and see if the theory 
agrees with the facts. You may wonder at my next 
statement: the number of facts we can prove to our 
entire satisfaction, including elimination of error, 
is exceedingly limited. 

“What is my religion? In the first place I sep- 
arate religion from theology. Religion is the natural 
craving of every individual, high, low, and in the 
middle, for something beyond the experience of his 
materia] life—a search for causes, for reality, out there 
somewhere in the extra-physical. Now that craving, 
in a perfectly human way, undergoes classification 
into as many theologies, almost, as there are people 
in the world. But after a time one can discover a cer- 
tain unity. 

“T live with and by and for people; that is my 
philosophy of life; and that does not mean only re- 
lieving their physical pain. It means helping them 
get a right mental outlook—again call it spiritual if 
you want to. I estimate a man, not according to his 
theological label, but according to his. intellectual 
kindness. My sympathies are not necessarily with 
Roman Catholics; yet, in time of famine, flood, and 
disease, the priest stands his ground when others flee. 
I think he has religion when the one who runs lacks it. 

“To me the term ‘God’ does not convey any 
definite meaning. In the first place, it is not the word 
I would use for the quality and power you might wish 
that term to represent. Stil], again, if you and I 
could see eye to eye, we might find ourselves funda- 
mentally agreeing. Please understand me; science 
believes in God, or perhaps we should say an element 
of it does. We have two schools, the mechanistic 
and the vitalistic. The mechanistic school assumes 
mechanical causes for all activity. Man is a mechan- 
ism; the universe is a greater mechanism. There is. 
nothing beyond what the senses perceive. I am not 
of that school. I believe with the vitalists that there 


- is a force about which we know nothing, but which 


produces living matter. It is an attribute of living 
matter that it can transform dead matter into the 
living cell, as in the case of food; but in no other way 
through the controllable agency of man can dead 
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matter be vitalized. Life has never been created: in 
any laboratory. 

“What is going to happen to me when I die? 
My reply must be that of an agnostic. Yet I think I 
would assume that somewhere and somehow you and 
I will find other and higher expressions. I have a 
friend of superb intellect and useful achievement. 
He will die in the course of nature. The meaning of 
his life and his efforts will continue in the character 
and work of others. In brief, he will live on in the 
impulses that he has loosed in the world. But I am 
not ready to say that is the only way he will live on. 
Frankly, I do not know. 

“Men of my calling can not speculate too far. 
‘To do so would be dangerous and might prove fatal 
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to truth. Yet I stand with that group of men who 
would admit objective phenomena into life—we might 
go so far as to name them supernatural elements. 
Life is not all subjective and individualistic; outside 
ourselves is some power, to us incomprehensible. : 

Is Dr. Rowe a religious man? What do you think 
now that you are familiar with his work and his 
ideas? He is not religious in the accepted traditional 
sense, for he belongs to no church, and does not go 
to church. I wish he did, and told him so. But per- 
haps, after all, men like him have an orbit outside 
organized religion. He sees the usefulness and neces- 
sity of churches; yet his kind prefer to work inde- 
pendently of them. In fairness, we conclude that 
such also serve. 


The Grace of Living 


Mary L. Chapman 


=] a box of clippings the other day I came upon a 
4| bit of folded newspaper which was headed, 
“The Grace of Living,” and signed ‘Uncle 
wer} Dudley.” That title caught my eye, and I 
fae since then been pondering over its meaning. 
We might substitute the word “art” for grace, only 
that ‘‘art’”” somehow lacks the suggestion of spon- 
taneity and joy which we associate with “grace” and 
“sraciousness.”’ There is about it something a bit 
labored and planned. But “beauty,” while not a 
synonym for ‘grace,’ may well be used to explain 
its meaning in this paper. 

The grace of living can not but include a joy in 
the senses. Could living be otherwise than graceless 
without that joy? Robert Browning, who felt a keen 
delight in physical existence, wrote: 


“How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit to employ 
| hed 


All the heart and the soul and the senses forever in joy! 


The sense of color and form—what pure ecstasy 
they can bring! There is glory in sky and clouds and 
earth. We find an abundance of color in all the de- 
tail of nature. Each little animal is adapted to his 
environment. For his protection the rabbit is brown 
in summer and white in winter. Have you ever seen 
the fascinating yellow spider that inhabits the blos- 
soms of the goldenrod, or the dainty pink and yellow 
moth that gives magic to the primrose? 

Certain colors are expressive of individuality. 
‘They have a tremendous personal appeal. Perhaps 
you long to have your clothes and your environment 
dominatingly blue or green. You are unexplainably 
drawn toward those shades or tints. Something you 
can not resist impels you to choose them. 

One can not be indifferent to the beauty of form 
and line, whether he is considering the most delicate 
tracery of winter branches against a vivid west, or the 
noblest proportions of men and women in marble. 
While in reality only the eyes dwell upon their love- 
liness, it is as if the hands were following their curves 
and shaping them indelibly in the heart and the brain. 

The taste of cream and of honey, of good corn 
bread, and juicy, ripe fruit—who can: say that an ap- 
preciation of these things does not add to the grace 
of living? Likewise the smell of the country after a 


rain and the delightful odor of moss on the first spring 
walk, the clean, pungent scent of dried lavender, 
and the indescribable fragrance which the south wind 
wafts across the lake on a summer night. 

The sense of touch is capable of stimulating or of 
soothing. Like a tired child taken into the embrace 
of a loving mother, we wade languidly into the water 
on a hot day, lie down easily with cheek against the 
calm, cool surface, and float there, lazily watching 
the stray wisps of clouds. At another time, let us say 
a bright September morning, swimming is exhilarat- 
ing rather than relaxing. The lively little waves im- 
pudently slap up in the face and set us atingle with 
life and ambition. 

Last but not least of the sensory joys is that of 
sound. There is nothing that so vividly recalls a past 
situation or experience as does a strain of music. 
One can almost trace his history through a series of 
songs or tunes that came into his consciousness at 
successive periods and are inseparably connected with 
this or that event. What joys or what sorrows we re- 
live when we hear again a certain chord or phrase 
of music! 

The varied harmonies of nature open our eyes 
to the grace of living. The little hyla, that unfailing 
herald of spring, when first heard on some warm 
April evening, sends a silvery thrilling chill up our 
spine. The wood thrush, pouring into the depths of 
the pines his knotted thread of harmony, awakens 
in us a joy in the glory of summer. Even the cry of 
the loon, weird and despairing as it seems, especially 
in some gray September twilight or in the depths of 
night, when sleep has deserted us, is a sound which we 
would not do without. 

Besides having a healthy joy in the senses, the 
man who possesses the grace of living is constantly 
aware of all that there is to live for and to work for. 
Conscious of his own limitations, he is always alert 
to meet opportunities for growth in the realm of the 
physical, the mental, and the spiritual. The vitamin- 
filled sunshine and the life-giving air present oppor- 
tunities too often neglected in the rush for trivial 
things. To be sounder and more fit this summer than 
last, and next summer than this—here is something 
interesting and worth while to work for. Along with 
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health goes comeliness, which every live woman will 
make sacrifices to attain. Beauty parlors are not to 
be condemned as utterly frivolous. They aim to 
satisfy a very human need. But they fail in so far 
as they overstress the externals instead of beginning 
with the foundation of all beauty, the cultivation of 
good health habits. There is a physical destiny for 
each of us to fulfill, or rather to work toward, an im- 
possible ideal, but the higher the approximation to 
it the greater the grace of living. 

In the same way there is an ever-opening future 
for the mind of man. Happy that man and woman 
who, after early youth has passed, still fee] within 
themselves the possibility of untried powers, the urge 
to greater capacity. The need for specialization must 
cause a narrowing of achievement. Hence the value 
of a hobby, of an avocation. It may be perfection in 
the use of the camera; it may be esthetic dancing; it 
may be the collecting of books of poetry or biography; 
it may be the searching out of natural scenery—of new 
places to visit. Whatever it is, it is of value because 
it automatically enlarges our mental horizon, giving 
us common interests with others, and consequently 
increasing our sympathy with people. 


There is grace in living if we can see with broad © 


vision possibilities for growth in the development of 
character, in the life of service, and in the practise of 
the presence of God. The development of character 
comes through the mastery of self. By mghts, per- 
haps, this is concerned with the period of youth. 
Truly we should have leisure later on from the con- 
quest of self to turn to worthier fields. In large 
measure we do acquire that leisure, but how many of 
us in a lifetime are entirely free from self and entirely 
devoted to service? There is much to do and much to 
dare; there are many new fields to conquer, first in 
ourselves and then in the world around us. A realiza- 
tion of this fact must prevent that monotony of exist- 
ence which is the very opposite of the enjoying, eager, 
searching life of well-being, the life which we are 
aiming to define. 

Using the hands for some every-day serviceable 
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purpose tends to give us serenity and balance, and 
thus to increase graciousness of life. To grow whole- 
some fruits and vegetables, to make the simplest 
rooms attractive with cleanliness, order, and inex- 
pensive adornment, are tasks worth doing not only 
for their own sake but for their reaction upon us. 
Pity the man or woman who has not the time or the. 
opportunity ever to chop wood or to scrub a floor. 
They are missing a valuable part of their heritage. 
To make a home beautiful requires two hands as well 
as a heart and a brain. 

Some association with little children adds to the 
completeness of life. It matters not whether they are 
one’s own or some one else’s. He who bears himself 
graciously through life-is usually adopted everywhere 
by the children. If he is a visitor at the farm, three- - 
year-old Nancy peeps at him shyly once or twice, 
sidles up to him, puts a confiding hand in his, and 
says, “Would you like to see my bossie?”” Cynthia, 
aged five, inveigles him into playing “Hide and go.” 
He loves to watch the succession of thought, the 
quickly changing moods on the face of a happy little 
boy or girl. Understanding companionship with a 
child is one of the most beautiful and most gracious 
experiences of life. 

The man or woman who is living adequately, 
not merely existing, derives satisfaction from small 
things as well as great. The most commonplace 
situation is to him potent with significance. He is in 
harmony with nature, and delights in the progress of 
the seasons and in the succession of sunny days and 
peaceful, starlit nights. As each season comes on, 
he draws from it its own particular sweetness. As he 
grows older and more serene, his life becomes an epic 
of dignity and worth. Life is never dull, for he has 
captured its magic. 

Let me so live that I too may win the conscious- 
ness of sweetness and power, not because of what I 
do, but because of what I am. Every experience of 
unfolding life shall be rich with meaning. I shall not 
disappoint, but shall fulfill the demands of my higher 
self, of my friends, and of my God. 


Can Korea Come Back? 
H. G. Ives 


S HEN I left Japan, after twelve days spent 
‘| in its wonderful atmosphere, my hat was 
off to the Japanese race, which had lifted 
» 3} its people, an Eastern stock, to meet the 
new Western world on equal terms. 

Efficiency, quick intelligence, charming respon- 
siveness and delightful courtesy had met me every- 
where. Hotels were clean, prices were fair and, most 
surprising of all, there was an almost complete ab- 
sence of the tip seeker, waiting at the door to extract 
whatever the generosity of the traveler, or perhaps 
his ignorance of thé customs of the country, leads 
him to dole out. As some one has put it, “hotels in 
Japan are run by the management and not by the 
help.” 

It would be ungrateful and churlish in the ex- 
treme for me not to express my appreciation of the 
almost perfect hospitality shown me in Japan. I do 


indeed want to express my unstinted admiration of 
the Japanese in these respects. It is a model country 
for the tourist passing through. With true Japanese 
thoroughness the hotel keepers went to Switzerland 
and learned how to entertain guests. 

Yet the moment I reached Korea, and found my- 
self in the ancient capital of Seoul, a curiously dif- 
ferent set of feelings began to possess me. A critical 
attitude of mind replaced unstinted commendation. 
Not even the wonderfully attractive and efficient 
Chosen Hotel, which the Japanese Government had 
provided for my comfort, prevented my questioning 
the wisdom and even the motives of my hosts. 

To begin with, right back of the hotel, appar- 
ently part of the grounds, stood an evidently ancient 
building. It was none other than the historic Temple 
of Heaven, where the former Emperors of Korea had 
come once a year to pray for the Korean state. Yet 
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there it stood, a mute witness of the crushed hopes of 
an ancient race, which had stood for a distinct type 
of culture. 

I was still on Japanese soil, but it was a soil 
which Japan had taken from another race against its 
will. It had stretched out its strong hand and com- 
pelled its neighbor to do its bidding. It had annexed 
Korea and told the Koreans to forget what they had 
been and become Japanese as soon as possible. I 
was facing Japanese imperialism, the domination of 
one people by another. 

Instantly and almost irresistibly my sympathies 
began to go out to the weaker people who were com- 
pelled to submit to foreign control, whether they liked 
itor not. I could not help putting myself in their posi- 
tion and asking how I should like it. Their country 
now belonged to another. They were told to alter their 
inmost feelings and adapt themselves to the stranger 
who had entered their gates. The old world problem 
of crushed hopes, baffled instincts and complete loss 
of pride, the elements upon which national con- 
sciousness are based, met me on every hand. It would 
not have been so bad if the Koreans were like their 
conquerors. Instead of being like them, they are about 
as different as two races can be. The Japanese are 
a strong, assertive race: the Koreans retiring hermits. 
The Japanese are efficient to the nth degree; the 
Korean is a dreamer. Technical training fits the 
Japanese like a glove; the Korean asks to be let 
alone to think. 

Now all sorts of criticism have been made of the 
Korean Government, and judged by every modern 
standard of efficiency it deserved to fall. The em- 
perors were worse than weaklings. A few leading 
families taxed the rest of the nation to death. There 
was no incentive for the average Korean to acquire 
property. It was taken from him as fast as he got it. 

Again, the social customs strike one at first sight 
as being the most absurd imaginable. The men acted 
like women and the women like men. Boys were 
married to women fifteen years their senior and the 
latter made their clothes while they were growing 
up. Women hid their faces in the street and displayed 
the breast. Married men wore a tiny hat which far 
outdid anything that Charlie Chaplin ever attempted. 
Curfew sounded at nine o’clock to call the men home, 
after which the women could roam the streets. 

The casual tourist hearing of such topsy-turvy 
ideas naturally comes to the conclusion that things 
must have been going wrong, and that it was time for 
a stranger to come in and clean up the mess. Perhaps 
it was, and there is no doubt but that Japan will do 
alot of cleaning. Besides, having once been asleep 
herself in much the same kind of slumber as Korea, 
or a large part of Korea, still is, Japan may know how 
to wake her up. Certain accomplishments of the 
annexation can almost be predicted in advance—good 
roads, mining, honestly administered taxes and the 
establishment of such education as Japan approves 
of. She will find markets for Korean products 
through her acquaintance with the world markets. 
Much of Western culture will come into the country. 

If Japan works unselfishly for the good of the 
Koreans, she can do much for them. Yet imperialism 
has this fatal flaw: it thinks not only of the welfare of 


the conquered. It is proud of the extension of power. 
It aims to bind the subject race to itself. The first 
thought of Japan is apt to be not so much what she 
ean do for Korea, as what benefit’ Korea can render 
her. 

Besides, unwilling horses can not be made to drink 
against their will, and already the Koreans have shown 
themselves to be unwilling to co-operate with Japan. 
They held a national strike to protest against annex- 
ation, which greatly alarmed the Japanese. They 
were unarmed, but the Japanese did not know this 
and sent their soldiers into the crowds to beat them 
up. The leaders were arrested and tortured to make 
them confess as to what was taking place. At last 
leading Koreans met the authorities and took full 
responsibility for the occurrences. They paid for their 
patriotism with their lives, and their countrymen 
now treasure their memory as that of martyrs. We 
were shown the room where they made confession. 

One who knows the Japanese well and is their 
staunch champion told me that the Japanese regret 
their severity upon this occasion. Anyhow the hos- 
pital of Severance Union College was filled with the 
wounded and dying, until a surgeon called on the 
Japanese Governor and warned him that he had pic- 
tures of the wounded which would be sent to Amer- 
ica unless the atrocities ceased. The Governor ex- 
pressed a wish to see them and was told that they had 
been placed where he could not get at them. The 
atrocities were promptly stopped. 

No one denies, apparently, that Japan has shown 
an iron hand in dealing with the Koreans. Perhaps 
she is right in doing so; yet certain steps she has 
taken raise doubts as to her wisdom and tact. For 
example, on Annexation Day the Koreans are ex- 
pected to carry Japanese flags as though they were 
happy over the event. Again, she has used Korean 
money to build a magnificent flight of steps leading 
to a Shinto temple. Now Shinto worship is distinct- 
ively a Japanese religion. It reverences the ancestor 
of the Japanese nation. It is Japanese patriotism ele- 
vated to the plane of religion—fine and wholly in 
Place when practised by the Japanese. But to use 
Korean public money for the purpose is to tell them 
in the baldest language that they, the Koreans, 
belong to Japan. Besides, this particular hill was 
much used by the Koreans for the sake of a fine view 
which it afforded. Now Koreans are excluded from 
their favorite spot. 

Again, schools in order to receive public support 
must teach Japanese. It may be a natural require- 
ment, and were there good feeling between the races, 
it might not arouse much feeling. Koreans are facile 
scholars and learn easily. Under present conditions, 
however, Koreans maintain private schools rather 
than have their children learn the hated language. 
I was told that the government positions, too, are 
almost exclusively held by Japanese. 

Do the Koreans need such an iron hand as Japan 
is showing them? This question comes to the mind 
again as one watches the people of Seoul. Could not 
a velvet glove have softened the blow to Korean 
pride with good results to both countries? One of 
the recent Japanese Year Books, that I read in eross- 
ing from Shiminoseki to Fusan, took great satisfact’on 
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in explaining that the Korean Emperor was to keep 
his title and be honorably treated by Japan in return 
for his accepting Japanese tutelage. Just what hap- 
pened to change this courteous arrangement I do 
not know. England adopts this method of appeasing 
local pride in certain districts of India. So does 
France in Indo-China. It gives the subject race the 
sense that it has representation in the government, 
or at least some recognition. Such arrangements bind 
races together and overcome little differences which 
are bound to arise. Even to-day, when Scotchmen 
and Englishmen no longer fight each other, no real 
Scotchman will ever admit that his country was con- 
quered by England. Instead he claims that Scotland 
gave England a king. 

Of course Korea has long been a source of trouble 
to Japan. Her geographical position made this in- 
evitable. She lies between China and Japan. When 
one of her neighbors invaded the other, the war was 
waged on Korean soil. Marco Polo’s great friend 
the Mongol Emperor Kublai Khan dispatched two 
great armadas against Japan from Korea. Incessant 
intrigue passed back and forth across Korea. China, 


in particular, had a genius for buying up her neigh- ~ 


bors. They bought victories just as the present 
Chinese generals are doing with each other. Why 
fight when gold will transform the enemy into friends? 
This is Chinese psychology, and it was undoubtedly 
responsible for much of the bad government in Korea. 
Even when she wanted to do the right thing, a devil 
was at her elbow suggesting the downward course of 
action. 

I must confess that the Koreans in Seoul sur- 
prised me quite favorably. The men’s white robes 
look fine until you remember that the women have to 
wash them in their fatiguing way of rubbing them on 
the rocks in the creeks. The women in Seoul had 
adopted quite modern dress. The men are excellent 
mechanics and will work hard when the mood strikes 
them. A doctor who knows the Koreans well told 
me that they are less dirty than the Chinese and 
more spiritual than the Japanese. The curfew law 
I referred to was abolished ten years ago in Seoul. 
It was devised to enable the women who had been at 
home all day to get out in the evening, the idea being 
to keep moral by the simple method of keeping the 
sexes apart. The foreigner broke this up by going out 
when he pleased. 

If Christianity is a test of character, the Koreans 
rank high among the people of the East. A large pro- 
portion of the people are Christians, and they were the 
first to support their own churches. The Korean 
Missions are used as models for missionary work. 
From what I saw and heard, the Koreans need all 
the Christianity they can find to keep up their morale. 
The missionaries can do more than any other people, 
just now, to help them to act wisely in the present 
crisis. Other races, like the Jews, have found religion 
a cement to bind them together when other cir- 
cumstances failed them. 

As one sees the wonderful porcelains of the ninth 
century, when Korea led the world in this field, as he 
watches the manufacturers of the brass-bound chests 
at work, and recalls that a Korean girl this past year 
won the highest honors in California among her col- 
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lege associates, he can not but hope that this inter- 
esting and harassed race will yet have a fair chance to 
find itself. 


* * * 


AMERICA LOSES—TAGORE SPEAKS IN JAPAN 
Hugh Horton 


Rabindranath Tagore, famous Indian poet and philosopher, 
was asked by a certain university in Southern California to come 
to their college and deliver a series of lectures on ‘The Philos- 
ophy of Leisure.’’ At first thought such a plan does not seem 
startling in any respect, but when one looks at the outcome of 
this plan, one is impressed by its failure. 

Coming from Canada, where he had delivered some lectures, 
into the United States last, April, Dr. Tagore was met by a con- 
scientious American immigration official. This official, may it 
be said to his credit, felt the obligation placed upon him to inform 
all Asiatics entering America that the Government had passed 
certain laws preventing Easterners from residing permanently 
in his country. Dr. Tagore was then told that his visit in Ameri- 
ca was limited by law, not to exceed six months! After shaking 
off this official, Dr. Tagore journeyed to Los Angeles, where he 
decided he could not consistently deliver lectures to people 
whose hospitality was unwilling to receive him as a man—thus 
he canceled his engagements, remaining in the above-mentioned 
city three days. 

So much for the general facts. What has been the result? 
Jumping at the opportunity to place before the public of Tokyo 
such a famous personage, the Asahi newspaper, one of the largest 
in the city, arranged with Dr. Tagore to give his lectures in Japan 
instead of Southern California. His lectures and information 
concerning his program were carefully kept from the foreign 
press, and the Japanese were delighted at the opportunity Ameri- 
ca had given them; had he carried through his American program, 
he would not have stopped in Tokyo on his return home. 

Speaking before an audience which packed all corners of 
the room, Dr. Tagore told why he was speaking in Japan instead 
of America, and what his subject was to be. Bearing no personal 
grudge towards America, he told in a matter of fact way why he 
had returned so quickly. He said: “‘In America I found discour- 
tesy was displayed against all Asiatics without hesitation. It 
came to me as a great shock, for in all my travels in many West- 
ern countries I had never been received like this. In the dis- 
play of rudeness in questions asked me, and in the attitude 
taken when reference was made to my limited time allowed in 
America, I felt the desire of America not to have Easterners 
in their midst. Thus I was unwilling to accept unwilling hos- 
pitality offered me. I did not feel this discourtesy as an in- 
dividual, but I was pained for the sake of Asia. I feel sure that 
politics does not represent the real people of that country, for 
it often expresses the lowest passions and instincts. I should be 
false to my mission if I allowed my heart to remain bitter towards 
that great nation. [ have in the United States many loyal 
friends and hope that this great nation will carry on the culture 
of the West and will develop intelligence enough to unite the 
East and the West.’’ With this explanation, Dr. Tagore then 
gave to his Tokyo audience his first lecture on ‘“The Philosophy 
of Leisure.’’ 

This whole incident, together with the reaction of the 
Japanese people, is one more sign that the East is beginning to 
realize that she is sufficient unto herself. Japan proper, through 
skillful methods of production, is increasing her output of food- 
stuffs to such an extent that her surplus population problem is 
becoming less acute, in spite of her increase in numbers. Can it 
be that the East will survive and grow in spite of America? 


_ Was the particular university in question which invited Dr. 


Tagore to speak so engrossed in the pursuit of learning that it 
could not appoint a reception committee to show some courtesy 
towards its distinguished guest? Will not Americans some day 
realize that they, not the East, may be the losers by their ex- 
clusion clause in the Immigration Bill? ; 


-Lane, of Barre, acted as toastmistress. 
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VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 
Anna Hamilton Fortier 


About ninety young men and women were present at the 
Young People’s Christian Union banquet at St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist Church in Rutland, Vermont, on Monday evening, 
June 24. This was the official opening of the ninety-sixth annual 
session of the Universalist State Convention. Miss Barbara 
Earl Smith, of Rutland, 
former state president of the Y. P. C. U.,.gave the address of 
welcome, and Miss Emma Bjorn, of Barre, secretary of the 
State Union, responded. 

After songs and cheers there were addresses by the Rey. 
Harry M. Daniels, field agent for Goddard Seminary, and the 
Rev. Clifford R. Stetson, who has recently returned from Japan, 


~ where he has been a missionary for the past seven years. 


Miss Betty McCarron, of St. Albans, state president, pre- 
sided at a business meeting and appointed the session commit- 
tees. Arthur Whitney, of Brattleboro, gave a talk on pledges for 


* state work and several pledges were made. 


At the session on Tuesday morning Miss McCarron gave 
the president’s address and there was a model devotional meet- 
ing conducted by the Barre Union. Miss Myrtle Belyea of Bos- 
ton, representative of the national Y. P. C. U., gave an address, 
taking as her subject, ‘““The Privilege of Youth.”’ 

The session concluded with the election of officers: Presi- 
dent, Miss Betty McCarron, St. Albans; first vice-president, 
Justus Littel, Barre; second vice-president, Miss Ruth McArthur, 
St. Albans; secretary, Miss Gladys Puffer, Brattleboro; treasurer, 
Arthur Whitney, Brattleboro; advisory board, the Rev. Will A. 
Kelley, Barre, Miss Annie Ingram, Barre, and Miss Clovys 
Town, Bellows Falls. 

In the efficiency contest the banner was won by the Union 
at Brattleboro. : 

At 1.30 p. m., the Rev. Frances Kimball, of Bellows Falls, 
conducted a devotional service for the opening of the session of 
the-Women’s Missionary Association. Reports from the various 
officers and departmental chairmen were given. The Rey. Clif- 
ford R. Stetson gave an address which dealt mostly with the 
work of the missionaries in Japan. Following his address Mr. 
and Mrs. Stetson, Miss Ruth Stetson and the Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, of Danvers, Mass., sang some hymns in Japanese. The 
session closed with the election of officers: President, Mrs. 
W. A. Kelley, Barre; vice-president, Mrs. A. B. Morgan, Wood- 
stock; secretary, Miss Olive Kimball, Williamstown; treasurer, 
Mrs. H. A. Richardson, Barre; trustees, Mrs. George F. Fortier, 


' Morrisville, Mrs. E. L. Conklin, Derby Line, and Mrs. E. H. 


Akley, Brattleboro. 

The Rev. Clarence A. Simmons of Washington led the de- 
votional meeting at the evening session. George C. Felch of 
St. Johnsbury presided at the official opening of the State and 
Provincial Convention. Mr. Felch gave an address entitled 
“Liberty and Law.’’ He appointed the session committees and 
then turned the meeting over to the Missionary Association. 
The Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, of Danvers, Mass., gave the address 
for the evening. Miss Kirk was a missionary in Japan from 1918 
to 1923. < 

A devotional service was presided over by the Rev. George 
F. Morton for the Wednesday morning session of the State 
Convention. During the business meeting reports were given by 
the secretary, treasurer, State Superintendent and Fellowship 
Committee. 

The Rev. Harry M. Daniels spoke in the interests of God- 
dard Seminary. 

A communion service was held, with the Rev. E. P. Wood, 
of Brattleboro, at the table, and the morning session closed with 
the occasional sermon by the Rev. H. E. Latham, of Spring- 
field. 

At the afternoon meeting reports were given by the session- 
al committees and officers were elected: President, Henry C. 
Farrar, Rutland; vice-president, William C. Jewett, Bellows 
Falls; secretary, Mrs. George F. Fortier, Morrisville; treasurer, 


R. L. Richmond, Rutland; trustees, E. E. Paul, Granville, N. Y., 
S. S. Watson, St. Albans. Fellowship Committee, the Rey. 
W. A. Kelley, Barre, the Rev. E. P. Wood, Brattleboro, the 
Rey. A. S. Yantis, Rutland, R. L. Richmond;-Rutland, William 
Mercer, Barre. Preacher of occasional sermon, the Rev. A. S. 
Yantis, Rutland; alternate, Rev. T. L. Drury, St. Albans. 
Visitors to Goddard Seminary, the Rev. W. A. Kelley, Barre, 
the Rev. John Kimball, Williamstown, and E. E. Paul, Granville, 
N.Y. Place of next Convention to be decided later. Mr. Felch 
was given a rising vote of thanks for the splendid service he has 
given the Convention the past ten years as president, and Mr. 
Farrar was then presented to the Convention. 

The closing meeting of the Convention was opened with a 
devotional service conducted by the Rev. E. P. Wood. 

Taking as his subject “The Three Fold Mission of the 
Church,”’ the Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., of Boston, gave an 
address that was a very fitting close to a successful Convention. 
Two musical numbers were given by the quartette and tenor 
soloist from St. Paul’s Church. 

= * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Different Kinds of Cars 


I rode with a friend in his Motor Car. And he beheld 
other Cars approaching, and said, Here cometh a Packard, and 
here cometh from behind a Buick. And thus did he name all 
the Cars that he met or passed. 

And I said, I greatly admire the knowledge of those friends 
of mine who know the different kinds of Cars. To me Cars are 
of two kinds. ’ 

And he said, What are they? Are they Fords and Cantaf- 
fords? 

And I said, Nay, they are the Cars of my friends in which I 
ride without charge and Cars with Meters which reckon up my 
Expense. 

And he said, Hast thou no desire to own a Car? 

And I said, If I should own a Car wouldest thou invite me 
any more to drive with thee? How much better is it for me that 
I ride in thy Car. For thus we have Good Visits and talk of 
Important Matters, and I have no concern for the Roads or the 
Detours. 

And he said, I am glad thou feelest that way about it, for 
it is a pleasure to have thee in our Car. And the time hath come 
when it is hard to invite any one. 

And [I said, A man who hath a Car may be under some 
temptation to become Selfish and Inconsiderate; and I count 
it among my Virtues that I help my friends to be Unselfish. 

And he said, The trouble is that thou mayest want to ride 
when no friend is at hand. 

And I said, I have a Telephone, and there is a man who 
driveth a Yellow Cab who is never far away. So if I have no 
friend at hand with a Car I do well, for the Taximan is my friend. 
And if I have a friend who inviteth me to drive I do better. 

And he said, Thy scheme is so good I wonder that all men 
do not adopt it. 

And I said, My friend Immanuel Kant, the philosopher, 
said that a man’s conduct should be such that all men might 
safely and wisely follow the same; but I think not. For the 
interests of life are enhanced by the fact that the merchant who 
hath something to sell preferreth my money and I prefer his 
commodity, and thus we prosper by the fact that what one man 
doeth wisely another man doeth better by avoiding. If all men 
were to follow my example in all things, or I should follow the 
example of other men in all things, then would that Calamity 
come to pass whereof my friend Shakespeare spake, and one 
good custom would corrupt the world. It is better that there 
be a car for every taste and every purse, and two kinds of Cars 
for me. 

And he said, I still love to drive mine own Car. 

And I said, I hope thou wilt continue thus to love to drive 
thine own Car. But I shall never own a Car so long as so many 
of my friends own Cars and need to be taught Generosity. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A STATE SUPERINTENDENT WRITES ABOUT ‘‘A 
TRADE JOURNAL” 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
The argument that the Leader should be exclusively a trade 
journal is self-defeating, and the best possible illustration to be 
cited in defense of our present policy. A small percentage of any 


given constituency take a publication that is highly specialized. © 


As an example, the Universalist Register. In my boyhood my 
father would sell from one to two dozen Registers in his parish; 
but in the last years of its publication not half of our ministers 
had it. I’m not guessing at this. One of the best magazines of 
which I have knowledge, the Master Mason, is edited by Joseph 
Fort Newton. Late figures tell us that there are over 2,000,000 
Masons in our land, but I do not know of one paid subscription. 
(Of course there must be, but there are none in my line of vi- 
sion.) The old religious journals covered a wide range. The 
Trumpet used to have a column of shipping news. During the 
Civil War a summary of the last week’s war news was a regular 
department. Up to that time the religious journal was the all- 
round family paper, and often the only publication to come into 
the house. The war created the demand for the secular daily, 
which eventually superseded the religious weekly in families 
where there was no great religious interest. The family feature 
gave a strong hold on our people, and kept the paper in the 
homes long after it ceased to carry secular news. Our older 
people have never ceased mourning for the Gospel Banner. It 
made more of this family department than any of our other 
papers. The women and children looked for its coming. Its 
field was limited, but it sustained itself long after all our other 
denominational papers had been taken over, bankrupt. The 
time came when it could no longer be maintained as a private 
enterprise; but to the old Banner readers the Leader never sup- 
plied its place, and the subscriptions dropped by hundreds. 

When I became Maine Superintendent, I inherited the Uni- 
versalist Banner. I found it a tax upon our Convention, and with 
a deplorably small subscription list. I listened to the criticisms, 
and set at work to see if possibly the situation could be changed. 
First I determined to make a paper that our subscribers would 
read before throwing in the waste-basket. And I did it. As I 
look through the files after the lapse of years, I do not need to be 
told that it was a good paper. I stopped complaints, but couldn’t 
increase the subscription list materially. Really all we gained 
was that renewals came without protest. And I notice that 
after a dozen years the circulation is still at the old dead level, 
although the paper is specialized as a Convention Bulletin. 

A paper which specializes may appeal to those vitally in- 
terested in that specialty; but it will never attract one who isn’t. 
One may read something of general interest, and from that pass 
on to other matter, and eventually feel interest in that. Our 
people used to read the family department, and later scan the 
columns of denominational news, thereby stimulating denomina- 
tional interest. No one will claim that your ‘‘Cruisings’’ are 
denominational news; nevertheless I hear more about these than 
about any other articles. When I was a small boy, my mother 
used to roll the pills in jelly in order to induce me to swallow 
them. 

Whatever we may think of the present policy, the Leader is 
being read as never before in its history. I am not interested in 
all that is therein, but from the ‘“‘Reactions of Our Readers’’ I 
judge that there are those who care for the things that I do not 
consider worth while. .I am not sure that a paper just to my lik- 
ing would get far. I knew one of our ministers who seriously 
impaired his usefulness through submitting his sermons to his 
wife for judgment. 
types of hearers received scant service. 

My training, as you well know, was for business, and not 
for the ministry. It goes against the grain to pay a dollar to 
produce something that we must sell for 40 cents. It has been a 
source of irritation to me ever since I have been on the Board of 


He preached only what she liked. Other - 


Trustees of the Publishing House. But, inasmuch as I could 
suggest no way around it, and inasmuch as we do need the paper, 
I have kept still. Any practical economy that is suggested 
brings protest from our constituents, and there we are. We are 
running things at a loss, not because we are “rotten business 
men,’’ but because we recognize our responsibility to a somewhat. 
fussy constituency.- While the Universalist Publishing House is 
in a sense a private corporation, that is merely a business detail. 
It is my memory that the organization of the Publishing House 
antedates that of the General Convention. As a plain matter of 
fact, we do represent the Universalist denomination: I am on 
the Board by virtue of election by the Universalists of New 
Hampshire. The Universalist denomination seems to make 
some rather extravagant demands upon us, and we try to com- 
ply; if we can’t meet the bills through subscriptions, we must in 
some otler way. 

If we want to reduce the circulation of the Leader to the van- ~ 
ishing point, all we need do is to make of it a denominational 
bulletin. Not 50 per cent of our ministers would read it. I will 
yield to no one in devotion to our church, but I can read the 
signs, and, further, I know what is happening all along the line. 
The ‘‘handwriting is on the wall.’’ It makes no difference 
whether I like it or not, the message is there, ‘“‘writ large;’’ I can 
read it, and if I don’t govern myself accordingly the worse for 
me. I don’t like electric storms, but a few nights ago the bolts 
struck within 200 feet of my house, notwithstanding my dislikes. 
We are being mixed up with those of other denominations, wheth- 
er we like it or not; and our people are mixing with them, whether 
we want them to or not: they are not asking permission. It 
stands us in hand to know something of what is doing inter- 
denominationally. 

There—I will quit right here. 
voluminous. 


I didn’t intend anything so 


Asa M. Bradley. 
Kingston, N. H. 


* * 


FORTHRIGHT TALK ON ALIBIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Rev. Smith” is the chaplain of the Intolerables. He is a 
nuisance. He is a menace. He ought to be exterminated with 
all who follow in his train. Your warfare against him is highly 
commendable, and its complete success is prayed for by all who 
are loyal to the Commonwealth of Good English. 

While you are armed for the fray, will you not attempt to 
do something for our dear and sadly abused friend, poor old 
“Alibi?’”’ If you overcome all his enemies what a mountain of 
ammunition you will need! For truly their name is Legion. 

It is deplorable when any word having an exact and dis- 
tinctive definition is carelessly used until its special value and 
service slip away. The language suffers a serious loss. That is 
what is now happening in regard to a good legal term, the deriva- 
tion of which is clearly known and the real significance of which 
is absolutely certain. 

An alibi is not a mere excuse. It is a defense based upon a 
particular plea which if proved is amply sufficient to establish 
innocence, the plea always of absence. 

Says the Century Dictionary: ‘‘Alibi, a plea of having been 
elsewhere at the time an offense is alleged to have been com- 
mitted.’’ Says the Oxford Dictionary: ‘‘Alibi, a plea that when 
an alleged act took place one was elsewhere.’’ Says the Standard 
Dictionary: “‘Alibi, a form of defense by which the accused, in 
order to establish innocence, undertakes to show that he was 
elsewhere when the crime was committed.”’ 

Not even in the Standard, which is quite tolerant toward 
vulgarisms, is it even hinted that this word may be used without 
the thought of absence. 

About five or six years ago some one began to use the word 
“alibi”? as equivalent to any excuse either good or poor. Some- 
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times, but not always, there was the playful insinuation of some- 
thing trumped up. The notion caught the popular fancy and 
now the word is constantly misused, not only in conversation, 
but in reputable papers and magazines, on the platform and 
even in the pulpit. 

A pugilist loses a match. His alibi is that he has a broken 
thumb. A lad calls on his girl with no box of confectionery. His 
alibi is that his young sister has extracted it from his pocket. 
A minister preaches a third-rate sermon. His alibi is that he 
has been busy all the week with weddings, funerals and parochial 
administration. A committee fails to function. Its alibi is that 
its chairman is sick. 

Who shall save a unique word that our language can not 
afford to lose? Please help, valiant foe of Rev. Smith, Rev. 
Jones and Rey. Brown. And, as far as in me lieth, I also will 
assist in the rescue. 

Ezra Forthright. 


* * 


THE TECHNIQUE THAT IS WANTED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Sheldon Shepard’s article in the June 22 issue of the Chris- 
tian Leacer, “Wanted: A Technique for Universalism,’’ interested 
me. 

There is a challenge in what he says, but I do not see any 
justification for his criticism of Dr. Etz. And surely, his chal- 
lenge would have been more impressive had he offered some con- 
structive suggestions. It is easy enough to knock any organiza- 
tion, but the knock, to bear any value, should be accompanied 
by a definite program offered as a substitute. 

As our church is organized I doubt that we shall ever have 
machinery comparable to that which characterizes Episcopal 
and Presbyterian communions. And that is the kind of church 
polity essential to doing the sort of things hinted at by Brother 
Shepard. 

If Brother Shepard believes that our church should have 
certain objectives and that our Convention officials should map 
out a program for every church in the denomination to put to 
work, I suggest that he experiment in laboratory fashion in his 
own field with a technique of his own creation. Then, after a 
year or two, he should have some very definite suggestions to 
offer to General Convention officials. 

Objectives are primary—technique is secondary. What 
are the objectives of the Universalist Church? Several may be 
named, but the most important among them is to touch souls 
with the gospel of the Master—to win them to his way of life. 
To achieve that purpose, varieties of technique areaised. And is 
it not every minister’s job to discover the method by which he 
can best show progress toward the attainment of this objective? 

Let us suppose that church membership is an objective 
sponsored by the Universalist General Convention. Every min- 
ister is urged from Headquarters to increase church membership. 
That call is all that should be necessary. If a minister can not 
develop his own method he needs training in church adminis- 
tration. 

Church membership technique is very simple. And in these 
days it is not difficult to interest in the Universalist Church mem- 
bers of other communions. In this connection may I submit an 
incident out of my own experience? Of the seventy-five new 
members received into the fellowship of St. Paul’s Church in 
Palmer during the last two years, all but one were formerly 
members of churches of other denominations. Recently, I 
called upon a new family in town (and I try hard not to miss any 
newcomers), and when we talked about church affiliation, the 
lady of the house said: ‘“Where we lived before we came to Palmer 
we were members of and attended the Methodist church, but 
really I do not believe that it makes much difference what church 
we are active in so long as we are active in some church. And 
the Universalist church seems to emphasize living by deeds rather 
than by creeds.”’ 

As I hear that same thought voiced many times, it repre- 
sents to me an opportunity and a challenge. And if that situa- 


tion exists in this community it must, in some degree, exist in 
every community. 

Perhaps church membership is not considered to be one of 
the higher objectives, by Convention officials, but if our church 
is to grow in influence, must it not grow in niembership? Here 
is a worthy objective for all of us to keep in mind at all times, and 
any minister should be able to develop his own technique. 

I have always thought that our church had some very 
definite objectives, viz.—to reach souls with Christ’s message 2s 
interpreted by Universalists, religious instruction of youth, 
missionary enterprises, and building up church strength and in- 
fluence through membership. That to me looks like a big enough 
program. As for the technique—well, I have never failed yet to 
get from Headquarters adequate suggestions and helps to enable 
me to build a technique adaptable to the local situation. 

Best wishes to Brother Shepard. 

Frederic A. Mooney. 


Palmer, Mass. 
m * * 


JUST WHY WE DON’T KNOW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I suppose there is nothing one can do about it, but the an- 
nouncement in the Leader from the Ohio Fellowship Committee 
is misleading. I have not entered secular work. My name has 
been on file with Dr. Etz since Jan. 1 as available for pastoral 
work. I am working at my trade in the meanwhile to keep body 
and soul together. I can’t understand why I should be penalized 
for attempting to provide for my family. 

W.G. Price. 

Columbus, Ohio. f 


* * 


MR. SHEPARD IN REPLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I think if you will read carefully the last article, “Wanted: 
A Technique for Universalism,’’ you will find that there are four 
distinct unfair interpretations in the editorial comment with 
which the article was unhappily introduced: 

1. The article contains no criticism of Dr. Etz, but rather 
hearty commendation. I agree with all your compliments to 
him. 

2. The article does not suggest that a campaign for the 
Five Year plan would be wise; it merely mentions that activity 
among many others by way of illustration, the sentence con- 
cluding, ‘‘or any one of a hundred jobs that need doing.’’ 

3. The article contains no hint of a church of authority. 
Its argument is based on faith in co-operation in a free church, 
and distinctly appeals for that kind of leadership. The very 
pith of its opinion is that a free church may be as efficient as a 
chureh of authority. ; 

4. Honestly now, did you ever say, “‘trade journal exclusive- 
ly?”? Look it up. 

Sheldon Shepard. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


* * 


NOT GENEROUS, MERELY WISE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

You were more than generous in giving Dr. Clyde Sheldon 

Shepard’s effete article so much valuable space in your paper. 

__ It left the reader hopelessly in the air; it put him to sleep 
with a feeling of listless weariness. I would like to know what 
the writer of the article, “Wanted, a Technique,’’ means by 
“technique.’’ There is so much fog about this ‘“‘technique’’ of 
his. No doubt many readers must have a pity for the writer, 
a deep sympathy, for he clearly shows that his perspicacity, as 
far as our denomination is concerned, is very poor indeed! 

If the Congregationalists have this much-wanted ‘‘tech- 
nique,’ why did he leave them, or why seek fellowship with a 
firm which, according to the writer of the article, is minus that 
much-wanted ‘‘technique?”’ . 

Perhaps it is the case of one who enjoys publicity, no matter 
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how or when; never mind the quality or the clearness of his 
writings, as long as he obtains much space in the paper. 

However, I do hope that in the future he, or anybody else 
for that matter, will not be given valuable space in the weekly 
unless the author gives at least something that is worth while, 
and writes in such a way that everybody understands his recom- 
mendations or grievances. No doubt Dr. Shepard knows exactly 
what he means by ‘“‘technique,’’ it is hard, however, on the reader 
to even attempt to penetrate the fog banks that envelop the 
author’s writings. 

Perhaps I lack charity—but surely the article lacks brevity 
and clearness! 

Cornelius Greenway. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


CHRISTIAN FRIENDS WELCOME THE LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: : 

Your letter of the 11th to Madame Catherine Gomez has 
come to my attention for reply. I do not believe that Madame 
Gomez saw your letter, as she passed away the 13th of June and 
was unable to have letters read to her for several days before her 
death. She passed very peacefully and we placed her body in 
our plat in the beautiful Evergreen Cemetery. 

My secretary opened your letter to her and read it to me, 
and I could not help being impressed with the beautiful senti- 
ment expressed therein. And Madame did indeed face her 
final earthly experience with calmness and courage. She was a 
very splendid soul, much admired and loved by every one in the 
Home and her many friends outside. 

I note that Madame was receiving your publication, the 
Christian Leader, and if her subscription has not run out we 
would be pleased to have you send us the balance of the sub- 
scription, as the old people here enjoy good reading material 
such as your paper. 

Bessie C. Reaser, 
Superintendent Florida Christian Home. 


Madame Catherine Gomez of the Florida Christian Home, 
Jacksonville, Fla., one of the most loyal members of the Leader 
family, ‘‘quietly slipped into God’s fold on the 13th of June.’’ 
Mrs. Clara Blanchard Griffin of Lavallette, N. J., writes to the 
‘Christian Leader as follows: ‘‘The nurse wrote me her sufferings 
had been intense and there was no hope of a permanent recovery, 
though she longed to live for the sake of those of us who loved 
her so truly.’”’ The Christian Leader will miss her appreciative 
letters. 

The Editor. 


* * < 


THE LINCOLN LEGENDS 


To the Editor of the Leader: ; 

I am not going to ask you ‘‘to stop my paper’’ because 
something published in your columns, whether editorially or 
from correspondents, does not exactly square with my own 
views, which of course are always “right.” 

A parishioner of mine once remarked in all soberness in my 
presence, “‘One thing I have noticed, I am always right!’’ Some 
of the other parishioners, also myself, did not always think this 
dear soul exactly diagnosed the real situation. 

You may go on writing whatever you wish about Turks, 
Hottentots, Jews or Chinese. I will go on thinking whatever 
seems true to myself. In this way I hope the Leader will flourish 
many years to come, and that I may live a few more years in this 
interesting world of ours, perhaps not the best possible world, 
but I am inclined to think the best world possible. 

Concerning those Lincoln legends, just a word or two. In 
my own life and history, immeasurably below that of Lincoln in 


=) 


fame, there are people who ‘‘know”’ certain things about my - 


former doings without a particle of truth as to the facts, such as 
this: I attended a certain school, lived in a certain town, worked 
in such a town, when [I never attended that school, never lived 
in such a town, never worked in such a town! Other things of 
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which I had documentary evidence directly contradicted the 
assertion of certain good people who depended upon their mem- 
ory or their notions alone. So one might go on. But enough for 
the present. 
George L. Mason. 
Orange, Mass. 


* * 


THE ROGERS AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Some Wisconsin Universalists are appreciating ‘‘The 
Autobiography of Barton Filer Rogers’’ which you are publish- 
ing. He was a pastor of the Wausau church, and a great worker 
for Universalism in this state. Early records of where Universal- 
ist churches were located have been lost, and it has been some- 
what of a problem with us who have toiled here through the 
years to find out very much about the course of our faith in early 
days here. On quite a number of occasions such information has 
been very valuable to the Wisconsin State Convention, where we 
have found Universalist church property, with all trustees gone, 
and the church vacant. By the state law we have been allowed 
to sell such abandoned property, and put the money in our 
Convention funds. Had we known years ago where Univer- 
salist churches had been located, organized help might have 
been given them or the property sold when found to have been 
abandoned. Rogers’s autobiography shows us at least where 
there have been Universalist churches located. 

Noble E. McLaughlin. 
* * 


GREATLY ENJOYS ARTICLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to tell you how much I enjoyed the article in a re- 
cent number of the Leader on Hollis, N. H. Surely the writer 
has an understanding heart for the beauty of the pastoral scenes. 
I know the place very well, having spent many years in the 
days past, or, rather, many summers, in the old-fashioned town. 

L. J. Sanderson. 

Winchester, Mass. 

* * 
A CATECHISM SUGGESTED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Those liberal ministers who fear that liberalism will become 
mere vagueness and would like some sort of definite statement 
of our principles wherewith to instruct parishioners, may find, 
as I have, that the late Charles F. Dole’s ‘‘A Catechism of the 
Liberal Faith,’’ published by the Beacon Press at 75: cents, is 
very useful. @ 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Lynchburg, Va. 

* * 
THE NORTH ADAMS IDEA 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you for your fine words of appreciation of North 
Adams and its convention, with your cruise to our Forest Shrine. 

Last Sunday we made our annual pilgrimage to this Forest 
Shrine. The day was ideal, the attendance good, the spirit 
fine, and the enthusiasm white. The article in the Transcript 
only hints at the fine time we all enjoyed. 

Dr. M. M. Brown failed to tell you the prime object of this 
Forest Shrine. Since persons are writing asking, will you tell 
them through your columns? 

The five acres donated to the North Adams Universalist 
church were given and accepted primarily that the church 
people, especially the- church school, might have a perpetual 
plan of helping in the national reforestration work. Two thou- 
sand pines were planted last year and are mostly living. 

The holding a regular religious service there at least once a 
year was a secondary thought, but every one is most enthusias- 
tic over this. Family picnics and church group picnics will be 
held there during the summer and early autumn. 

Mary Andrews Connor. 

North Adams, Mass. 
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distance of each other. On Monday morning, after a busy but 
delightful Sunday in the beautiful Pasadena church, my host, 
Mr. Ward, took me in his big car to the latter city. We made a 
slight detour that I might see the famous San Gabriel Mission, 
one of the best preserved of the Missions for which California 
js famous. This one was built about 1780 by the Indians under 
the direction of the padres who had come into this territory. 
Some of it had been destroyed and rebuilt, but the thick clay 
walls of the original building remain to this day. 
When we went into the chapel mass was being sung, so we 
stayed for a little while to observe. Here kneeling in reverent 
- worship in ways strange to us were white men, women and chil- 


dren, Indians and Mexicans mixed together in the congrega-~ 


tion. Black-robed nuns and Mexican students from the semi- 
nary knelt with the others, while five priests carried on the ser- 
vices. ’ 

We stopped for a brief glance into the Los Angeles Mission, 
which is in a fine state of preservation with many activities be- 
ing carried on in the rooms surrounding the patio. This mission 
is located in the oldest part of Los Angeles, surrounded by Mexi- 
cans, with signs in the stores in Spanish. The modern city has 
grown up in other directions, leaving this section largely un- 
touched. 

At the invitation of Dr. Shepard [ attended the meeting of 
the Congregational ministers of that section and had the pleasure 
of giving them the greetings of their ‘fellow Congregational- 
ists,’’ as Lyman Abbott once addressed a General Convention. 
In this rather small world, it was interesting to me to see at this 
meeting the minister who started the church in Akron, Ohio, 
where I first went to Sunday school. Although he had left the 
pastorate of that church before I went there, his name was 
not unfamiliar to me. 

Later in the week Dr. Shepard took me in his car to Long 
Beach, where a church under the leadership of Dr. Engelhardt 
was taken into our fellowship comparatively recently. This 
meets in the parlor of the minister’s home, as we have no build- 
ing there at present. A public meeting had been arranged for 
at the time of the State Convention, but it later appeared to be 
impossible. We tried to call on Dr. Engelhardt, but he was out 
of the city that day and we returned without seeing him. We 
found Long Beach another one of the delightful cities in this part 


of the state where we ought to have a strong church. There is , 


already a nucleus of staunch Universalists, as, indeed, there is 
in many of the other places in this vicinity. 

On Thursday of this week I was invited to attend a meet- 
ing of the Women’s Association of the Los Angeles church to 
speak on the work which our church is doing. Here, as every- 
where, there was manifested a decided interest in the activities 
described and a will to have a part in them. 

On the evening of the same day a parish supper had been 
arranged, inasmuch as I could not be there for Sunday. A large 
group of people filled the vestry almost to overflowing, and en- 
joyed such a supper as makes our Universalist women famous 
as cooks everywhere. A group from the Long Beach church 
added to the number present. The program was in charge of 
the president of the parish. 

At the request of the minister I “‘talked shop’’ when given 
an opportunity during the lively program of the evening, and 
again met with a hearty response from the people present. This 
church, which was once a mission point of the General Conven- 
tion and later of the Y. P. C. U., is doing a good work in a won- 
derful city. People gather there from many other churches 
throughout the denomination, so that one’s first question in- 
stinctively is: “What church are you from?’’ In this respect it 
reminds one of the Washington church, where a native Washing- 
tonian is a real curiosity. t 
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The Generil Convention at Work 


IN THE FIELD 
(Continued) 
Pasadena and Los Angeles are within easy ‘‘commuting’’ 


I had the pleasure of calling at two different times on Dr. 


. Nash, long time minister of this church androne of the “grand 


old men”’ of the denomination.: Though physically handicapped 
so that he can not do any work at present, Dr. Nash is keenly 
alert to the problems and progress of the church to which he has 
given his life. We talked not only of old friends but of the 
latest news he had read in the Leader. He reminded me that 
he had baptized me when he was the minister in Akron, and I 
told him that he was the first Universalist minister I could re- 
member. Old Akron friends were mentioned, among them the 
members of my father’s family who had loved Dr. Nash and had 
been his loyal supporters during his ministry among them. It 
is hard to see such faithful servants as he growing old, but good to 
recall the splendid service they have rendered the church. 

Because of his continued ill health, Dr. Nash has had to re- 
linquish the cares and duties of the parish. His place is being 
taken by Dr. Sheldon Shepard, who has served for three years as 
Dr. Nash’s assistant. Dr. Shepard was ordained in the Metho- 
dist Church, but came to us from the Congregational ministry. 
He is a specialist and lecturer on psychology and metaphysics, 
the emphasis on which seems to be very common on the Pacific 
Coast—more so than in any other section of the country. 

Los Angeles naturally suggests Hollywood and the movies. 
Almost every one asks if the Los Angeles visitor saw Hollywood 
and the homes of the famous stars. The answer in my case is 
in the affirmative, for I had several opportunities of going through 
this famous city. 

Perhaps most interesting of all were visits to two of the large 
moving picture studios. Through the connections of a cousin 
whom I visited, I visited the Pathe Studio at Culver City and 
later Universal City, the birthplace of many of the famous films 
of the day. Having some interest in and knowledge of photog- 
raphy, many of the things I saw and learned here were fascinat- 
ing. At the Pathe Studio I saw some of the sets and equipment 
used in making “‘The King of Kings,’’ and was told of the many 
problems which had to be overcome to secure the effects desired. 
The Temple is still standing, though somewhat the worse for 
wear. The big stage where many of the scenes were filmed is 
now being made sound-proof for the production of ‘‘talkies’’ at a 
great expense. In another building a “‘talkie’”’ was being filmed 
when we went in. 

At Universal City, which we visited in the evening, many 
big sets are standing. To me the ones used for ‘‘The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame’’ were the most interesting. After passing 
through a deserted small city street, we came upon the streets 
of Paris and the square before the cathedral, bathed in moon- 
light which cast weird shadows so that some of the effects of the 
famous film came vividly to mind. The lower part of Notre 
Dame de Paris had been built full size and in perfect detail. 
After the Armistice I had spent several months in Paris and 
through frequent visits had become very familiar with the 
cathedral, so I looked at its counterpart with critical eye. But 
here were the saints, even the Patron Saint of Paris carrying 
his head on his arm on his way to Montmartre for burial, and all 
of the other figures for which the cathedral is famous. Here were 
the dark and winding streets where the beggars gathered. Here 
the block where the Hunchback was punished. 

However, if you turned your eyes upward to see the towers 
of the cathedral you met with a surprise, for they were not there 
—they were produced by a trick of scientific photography, as are 
so many of the realistic scenes we view in the films. When I 
remarked that so much of this scenery is just front with nothing 
back of it, my guide replied philosophically: “‘Aren’t a good many 
people just like that—all front with little to back them up?” A 
visit to the scenes of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’”’ and ‘‘Broadway’’ as 
well as to sets then in use completed this excursion, which proved 
above all else that “things are not always what they seem.’ 
Perhaps it does not take a movie studio to teach that lesson. 

Roger F. Etz. 
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The thing a man dees practically lay to heart concerning his vital relations to this mysterious universe, and his duty and destiny 
there, that is in all cases the primary thing for him, and creatively determines all the rest.—Thomas Carlyle. 


Is Humanism Enough? 
A Preface to Morals. By Walter Lipp- 
mann. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 

The chief tenet of Epictetus’ philosophy 
of life was ‘“‘To value the best of what is 
in our power, and take the rest as it natu- 
rally happens.’’ In this volume Walter 
Lippmann elaborates the philosophy of 
a modern Stoic and concludes that ‘‘the 
mature man would take the world as it 
comes, and within himself remain quite 
unperturbed.’’ When he acted, he would 
know that he was only testing an hypothe- 
sis, and if he failed he would know that 
he had made a mistake. 

The author’s first principle is that a 
worth-while society is based on an intel- 
ligent and noble morality. In the first 
section of his book he shows in a marvel- 
ously keen analysis of modern conditions 
that for the educated man the old sanction 
of morality, authority, has completely 
broken down, owing primarily to his com- 
plete disbelief in the validity of any super- 
natural revelation. From whence, then, 
is the necessary sanction for morality to 
come? The man in the street cries, 
“Science,’’ but Mr. Lippmann continues 
to point out that modern scientific re- 
ligion is ‘far more completely dead than 
any revealed religion.’’ The only gospel 
which can give a basis for morality that 
the modern man will accept is the gospel 
of humanism. The religion of the modern- 
ist is closer to truth than that of the 
fundamentalist because the former’s faith 
is rooted in human experience while the 
latter rests his faith in history. The re- 
ligion of the humanist is yet closer to ab- 
solute truth in that it rests upon the com- 
mon experiences of the saints and seers 
of all cultures and ages. Consequently, 
true to this universal wisdom, its first 
principle points man to no supernatural 
Deity, but is the Delphic Imperative 
“Know thyself,’’ and, with Freud and 
others to aid us, is there anything we may 
not know? The importance of man’s 
knowing himself is in order that he may 
train his desires, for only in the training 
of his emotions lies any happiness. All 
the sages have recognized this in teaching 
that the good life is impossible without 
asceticism. For this training to be both 
effective and constructive, not only is the 
detachment engendered by asceticism 
necessary, but ever deepening under- 
standing of self and the universe, as well 
as complete disinterestedness in the pres- 
ence of reality itself, is essential. These 
are the central principles of the “high 
religion’? of humanism which the author 
hopes will save those sufficiently intelligent 
to comprehend it. 

The reviewer does not believe salvation 


will come through this type of philosophy 
for three reasons, which can be merely 
suggested here. In the first place, it is 
too self-centered to appeal to the highest 
motives of men. Secondly, as the author 
himself virtually admits, it can never help 
the masses of people, but is only for the 
select few. Thirdly, so complete a ra- 
tionalism practically deifies the mind, and 
there is more in life than mind. As Dean 
Inge has truly remarked, there is ‘“‘no sub- 
stitute for first-hand experience in the 
spiritual life,’’ and, even though they can 
not tell us exactly what they have found, 
“we must believe the explorers of the high 
places of the unseen world when they tell 
us that they have been there, and found 
what they sought. There is such a thing 
as genius in the religious life.’”’ But the 
religious genius—the mystic—would find 
life almost as difficult in Mr. Lippmann’s 
rationalistie country as in our own land 
of pragmatists. 

No matter how much or how little 
one may agree with the author’s conclu- 
sions, thinking people to-day owe a debt 
of gratitude to him for his frankness and 
his clarity, and above all for his wisdom, 
revealed particularly in his final chapters 
on Sex and Marriage. Is it not significant 
that as Mr. Lippmann sees as a paramount 
need to-day a moralist who can by his 
persuasiveness speak with authority to 
the vast multitude of the uncertain, at 
the same time (in his recent book ‘‘Christ 
and Society’’) the veteran scholar of the 
Church of England, Charles Gore, declares 
that the urgent need to-day is for a ‘“com- 
prehensive volume on Christian Ethics?” 

Gardiner M. Day. 

Trinity Church, Boston. 

* * 
» Can I Teach My Child Religion? 
By George Stewart. (Doubleday Doran. 
$1.50.) 

Dr. Stewart’s book is a clear, succinct 
answer to the question of perplexed 
parents, ‘“How?’’ Many educators and 
theorists have succeeded in making parents 
aware of the problem of the spiritual de- 
velopment of their children. This book 
acknowledges the problem and immediately 
goes on to find a solution. 

In the first chapter, Dr. Stewart simply 
and clearly outlines the problem. It is 
the need of training children to live a 
spiritual life. ‘‘Religion ... . is the art, 
the fine art, of eliciting and cultivating a 
child’s upward reach toward God in 
prayer, in conduct, and in thought.’’ 

All of life for a child, even as for an 
adult, is a fused whole. One phase of life 
has a definite effect on another phase of 
life. The author enumerates many per- 
plexities which make it difficult for a child 


to grow spiritually. The list is thorough. 
Parents recognize many of the points 
when listed, yet fail to cope with them in 
their home relations. Some of them are 
as follows: emotional unsteadiness of 
parents, broken promises, inappropriate 
punishments, and reprimands in the 
presence of a third party. Perplexities 
pertaining more directly to the child him- 
self’ are: fear and its many disguises, 
jealousy, habitual fatigue, lying, bullying, 
and the causes of many complexes. 

Chapter III is an excellent discussion 
as to how parents may make effective 
their religious instruction in the home. 
The proper preparation of the parents is 
positive insurance for successful teaching 
of children. ‘‘Parents who wish to achieve 
good character in their children must de-. 
velop good character in themselves.’’ 
A mutual respect for each other by parent 
and child paves the way for skillful teach- 
ing of spiritual values. The author, in his 
clear manner, lists a number of common- 
sense factors which make possible such 
harmony. Among these points is as fine a 
short, frank discourse on sex education 
as this reviewer has found anywhere. 

In his last chapter, Dr. Stewart becomes 
even more specific in his answer to “how 
religion can be taught.’’ Chapter IV is an 
excellent guide-book for materials. It is 
a storehouse of ideas. He indicates how 
music, Bible stories, good books, prayer, 
poetry, and art all are avenues by which 
children may approach a deeper and more 
vital concept of God. The book is ex- 
ceedingly valuable to parents who seek 
to lead their children into the realms of 
spiritual living. 

Frank H. Grebe. 

Second Church in Newton, West Newton, 

Mass. - 

* * 
The City’s Church 
By H. Paul Douglas. (Friendship Press. 

Cloth $1.50. Paper 75 cents.) 

No minister, church worker, or thinking 
layman should permit 75 cents to rest in 
his jeans until he has secured a copy of this 
book. It is a “Little Brother’ to ‘The 
Church in the Changing City’’ and ‘1000 
City Churches’ by the same author. In 
these books you will find the material for 
the “Little Brother’s’” story. The sad 
plight of the city church is due, I think, 
largely to the fact that the Protestant 
Church is in the hands of the priests of 
religion. Priests can carry on but they are 
woefully weak about advancing. 

I feel that Mr. Douglas does not value 
sufficiently the liberal leaven. The suc- 
cessful city churches that I know in New 
England (a field which Mr. Douglas does 

(Continued on page 891) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


VACATION 


Miss Muriel L. Follansbee, Miss En- 
bom’s assistant, will have charge of the 
office at Headquarters from July 27 to 
Aug. 24. If, at any time, there is cor- 
respondence which you wish Miss Enbom 
to answer personally, this will be attended 
to if addressed to Headquarters and 
marked ‘‘Please forward.”’ 

A splendid vacation to you, one and all. 

* * 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


It is well to keep the dates in mind dur- 
ing the summer period. It is a good thing 
to make your reservations early. There 
will be a record gathering at Washington 
from Oct. 18 to Oct. 27. The W.N. M.A. 
Biennial Convention comes Oct. 22 and 23. 

co * 


MISSION STUDY AT CHAUTAUQUA 


The Home Missions Institute Week at 
Chautauqua will be held from Aug. 12 to 
16 under the direction of the Council for 
Home Missions. Among the speakers will 
be Mrs. Jeanette Wallace Emrich, asso- 
ciate secretary of the Commission of Inter- 
national Justice and Good-will of the 
Federal Council of Churches in America, 
Miss Maude E. Bradley of Providence, 
R. I., and Mrs. Herbert Munsey. 

The Foreign Missions Institute will be 
held from Aug. 19 to 23 under the auspices 


of the Federation of Woman’s Boards of - 


Foreign Missions and Chautauqua Institu- 
tion. Among the speakers and leaders at 
this session will be Mrs. Helen Montgom- 
ery, author of the study book, Miss Mar- 
garet Applegarth, author of the junior 
study book, Mrs. F. I. Johnson, Miss May 
Munsell, and Mrs. Henry W. Peabody. 
Those of us who have been interested 
in mission study have heard of one or 
more of these women, and so will be 
anxious to meet them in person and study 
under their direction. Those of us who 
have not heard of them are advised to 
make use of this opportunity and plan to 
be at Chautauqua during one or both of 
the weeks in which the Mission Institutes 
are scheduled. On Aug. 11 Dr. Stafford 
of the Old South Church of Boston will 
preach, and on Aug. 18 Bishop Herbert 
Welch of Pittsburgh preaches, so make 
your plans to spend at least one of those 
Sundays on the Assembly grounds also. 


* * 


AND THEN COMES MURRAY GROVE 


Last week we had word from the Dean 
of the Ferry Beach Institute, urging at- 
tendance and giving an outline of the in- 
teresting things which are sure to happen 
there. Along with this is Camp Cheery, 
our young people’s camp. We hope that 
many are planning to send their daughters 
there for the week of July 27 to Aug. 3. 

Even before this week we shall have to 


think of Camp Murray at Northfield as a 
closed chapter, for this camp opens Fri- 
day, July 12, and continues until the 20th. 
It will be a happy and a successful week. 

And then we have only Murray Grove 
left in the list of Institutes to which we may 
look forward. There is every reason why 
we should look forward to this week from 
Aug. 25 to Sept. 2. To all of our women 
we say that this is a spot which you should 
visit. To the women of New York State, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, we par- 
ticularly urge you to go to Murray Grove. 
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If you have never been there before, from 
experience we can say to you that you will 
be among friends from the moment you 
arrive until you wave food-by to the group 
remaining at the Murray Grove House. 
So you need never feel that you will be 
lonely there. Rev. Clifford W. Collins 
of Connecticut will be there to preach and 
to teach and to show you how to play. 
Rey. A. Gertrude Earle will teach the Mis- 
sion Study book and have a course on the 
New Testament. Mrs. Rebecca McLaugh- 
lin Ulrich will be there to take care of 
young people’s work, and Rey. Roger F. 
Etz, D. D., will give some up-to-the- 
minute talks on Japan. It seems a program 
which should interest women of all ages. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


ONE OF THE CHIEF PROBLEMS 

At the present time the Young People’s 
Christian’ Union is meeting at Atlanta, 
Georgia, in its forty-first annual Conven- 
tion. No one can prophesy, even now, 
just what the results of that Convention 
are going to be. Yet one thing is certain 
and that is this: Whatever comes out of 
the forty-first annual Convention is going 
to be of greatest importance. There are 
policies to be decided that are going to 
have a decided effect not only upon the 
young people but upon the church. 

One of the chief problems is going to deal 
with the future of the Y. P. C. U.; and 
whatever the young people decide there is 
bound to be a good deal of criticism, both 
from the conservatives, who will think 
they have gone too far, and from the 
radicals, who will think they have not gone 
far enough. 

On Thursday morning, July 11, an hour 
was given over to the presentation of these 
three sides of the question: 

“Shall the Y. P. C. U. remain inde- 
pendent?”’ 

‘Shall the Y. P. C. U. unite with the 
G. S. §. A.?” 

“Shall the Y. P. C. U. unite with the 
Wee U.272 

It is of course too early for us to know 
whether they decided on any one of these 
alternatives. Perhaps all of them were 
rejected, perhaps some compromise was 
effected, perhaps some hitherto unconsid- 
ered scheme was presented. But one thing 
is certain, it is a subject that has been under 
consideration throughout the whole year, 
it is a subject which has been discussed 
pro and con by the members of the board, 
in the board letters, with each other when 
they were able to get together, with former 
board members, and with interested 
friends. It has been made the basis of a 
discussion in some of the local unions, and 
I believe has been considered at some of 
the State Conventions, at least in the 
meetings of the state boards. So whatever 
the young people decide is going to be 
decided after careful consideration, and 


with the best interests of the young people 
and of the church at heart. 

Since some of us believe most whole- 
heartedly that the value of any young 
people’s society lies in what it does in the 
local church and in the effect that it has 
upon the members who make up its con- 
stituency, we also believe that in the long 
run it will not make a great deal of dif- 
ference what the national organization is, 
so long as it does not have a harmful effect 
upon the local union. It is for this latter 
reason that it has been felt that some 
change was necessary. The organization 
of the General, Union has been cumber- 
some, with a budget disproportionate to 
the number of unions which we have, and 
a program that does not allow for the in- 
dividual differences of unions. Which 
sounds more severe than it really is. But 
the national Union with its pleas for 
money for the deficit, with its requests 
for support of the Legion of the Cross, 
with its work in behalf of the Fireplace 
Fund for the National Memorial Church, 
with its necessity of raising money to meet 
current expenses, with its attempt to keep 
Onward going (all good things within them- 
selves, but bad in the aggregate), has con- 
stituted a drain on the local unions that 
have tried to conform with the national 
program. Now it would seem that it is 
altogether possible that, although it was 
good work for the local unions, it might 
have been better for them to concentrate 
a little more on the local church, the local 
union, and other things more directly 
connected with the young people. We 
want some interests outside of our im- 
mediate circle, but it is not good to have 
most of our interests outside of the locality. 

At any rate, no matter what comes out 
of this forty-first Convention, whether it 
be change, or whether it be a decision to 
continue along the same general lines as 
have been in use during the past years, 
let us try to understand the care with 
which the young people have made the 
decision, and help to make the method 
being used as successful as possible. 


LL — 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Dr. Earle: 
July 14-20. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
July 14-20. Atlanta, Ga. (Y. P. C. U. 
Convention); Camp Hill, Ala. 
Dr. Huntley: 
July 14-20. Headquarters. 
= = 


THE WHITE LAKE INSTITUTE 


White Lake is one of the beauty spots 
of eastern North Carolina. Picture a 
New England lake nestling among moss- 
draped oaks and southern bay trees, in- 
stead of the familiar white birch and spruce. 
Add to this good weather, days not un- 
bearably hot, and for the nights—a full 
moon rising over the lake. In such a set- 
ting the second annual session of the Uni- 
versalist Young People’s Institute of 
North Carolina met from June seventeenth 
through the twenty-third. 

Through the friendly interest and co- 
operation of the North Carolina Uni- 
versalist Convention and the local Mis- 
sion Circles three cottages were rented. 
A large room over the bath-house served 
as class-room and “‘church.’’ In addi- 
tion to the cottages rooms at the Marsh- 
burn Hotel were filled, for the delegation 
was surprisingly large. Fifty-four young 
people registered, with three house mothers 
and five faculty members. A year ago the 
registration was twenty-nine. 

Ten North Carolina parishes were rep- 
resented and a number came from places 
where no Universalist church exists. In 
addition, Rev. John Clarence Petrie of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, came with his wife 
and three fine young people from his Uni- 
tarian church there, all a welcome addition 
to the group. 

To an outsider, one of the most interest- 
ing features of the Institute was its co- 
operative working. Expenses were at a 
minimum (Where else could one go for 
$5.00 a week, including registration and 
board?), with the majority bringing sup- 
plies from home. Household tasks were 
scheduled for and shared in by all, under 
the direction of competent house mothers. 

What shall one say of the classes? Rev. 
Harry Canfield, beloved pastor at Greens- 
boro, discoursed ably upon ‘‘The Bible 
in the Making.’’ Young people, many for 
the first time, were introduced to the his- 
tory of the Bible, its growth, development, 
and translations. Rey. F.B. Bishop, D. D., 
State Superintendent and pastor at Rocky 
Mount, lectured upon “The Interprefation 
of the Bible,”’ taking typical sections which 
he considered the foundation of orthodoxy 
—and showing their significance from the 
liberal standpoint. Again a course to 
make one think. Rev. John Clarence 
Petrie in his class considered modern re- 
ligious and ethical problems. His was a 
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call to clear thinking. The basis of 
authority as within oneself; an idea of 

God in terms of human personality; con- 

sideration of social problems of industry 

and race from the standpoint of the 
sacredness of personality—such in brief 
were the high points of his discussions. 

As the fourth course, Sunday School 
Methods, a consideration of problems of 
organization, worship and teaching, was 
given. With less than one-half the 
churches having Sunday schools, this 
course was for some “‘a burden to be en- 
dured,’’ and for others an opportunity 
for the discussion of needs and problems. 

Rev. W. O. Bodell preached Saturday 
night and Rev. John C. Petrie Sunday 
morning. The ‘“‘class-room-church,’’ at- 
tractively decorated in long-leaf pine 
boughs and soft gray moss, was crowded 
to capacity Sunday morning. Many 
visitors had come, parents and friends of 
the young people, loyal Universalists 
traveling in some instances over two hun- 
dred miles to spend the week-end with the 
Institute group. They came Saturday 
night or Sunday, staying through morn- 
ing services for Sunday school and the 
pienic dinner following. 

A week spent in attending classes and 
services, in becoming acquainted and 
forming friendships, in going swimming, 
morning, afternoon and night, with eve- 
nings for games, stunts and boat rides, a 
never to-be-forgotten week! 

North Carolina Universalists are seat- 
tered, comparatively few in numbers, and 
are seldom able to get together. The In- 
stitute offers that opportunity to the 
young people to come together, to know 
each other and to feel that they are a part 


of something bigger than their own small 
local group. 

Is the White 4Lake Institute a success? 
For forming friendly associations, for de- 
veloping loyalties, for securing inspira- 
tion to last throughout the year, in every 
respect? Yes. It is an experiment in 
training young people. At the same time 
it is one of the most hopeful signs of prog- 
ress in the North Carolina work. Next to 
Ferry Beach it reaches more young people 
than any of our Institutes; in proportion 


to its territory, it is the largest. North 
Carolina is to be congratulated. 
M.F.S. 
* = 
TWO MORE 


There are two highly important addi- 
tions to our Washington program. 

First, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, a genius 
in hospitality and a master in clear think- 
ing and happy expression, will extend a 
welcome to the attendants at the conven- 
tion of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation and has chosen Saturday evening, 
Oct. 19, as the time for his greeting. 

Secondly, Dr. Frank D. Adams, Presi- 
dent of the General Convention, will give 
on Tuesday evening his personal blessing 
and that of his fellow-officers. He says 
that he will be delighted to do it and there 
is no least doubt that his hearers will be 
delighted to have him. 

= = 


A “LARGER RURAL PARISH” 


Three churches, Methodist at Wood- 
bury, Vt., Congregational at South Wood- 
bury, and Federated at East Calais, have 
united to form a “‘larger parish,’’ with 
Rev. L. W. Reneau as minister. The East 
Calais federated church is largely Uni- 
versalist, and supports a Sunday school 
throughout the year. 

This summer the minister has organized 
a daily vacation school which he hopes may 
become a permanent feature. It was 
an absolutely new idea to the people, and 
faith and persistence were essential to its 
start. Financial aid was given by Metho- 
dist, Congregational, and Universalist 
state groups. Good textbooks were secured 
and much equipment that will be of value 
in subsequent years. One trained teacher 
was engaged and four volunteer workers. 
Transportation was arranged without cost 
to the pupils for children from the two 
other villages, and fifty-five children as- 
sembled at the church in South Woodbury. 
The attendance was regular and encourag- 
ing results were in evidence from the 
first. : 

The success of this first venture will 
make the people of the three villages ready 
to support a similar enterprise another 
year and is bound to have a stimulating 
effect on the Sunday school work in this 
“larger parish.”’ 


Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONAL 
Miss Linda W. MacDonald, secretary 
to the manager of the Publishing House, 
is spending her vacation in Nantucket. 


Rey. R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester, 
Ohio, recently preached in the United 
Brethren Church near Blanchester, in the 
absence of the regular minister. 


Miss Hortense Fister, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. Harry F. Fister of Milford, Mass., 
will study, after a tour of northern Europe, 
in Rome, Italy, this summer. Two years 
ago Miss Fister studied at the Sorbonne 
in Paris. 

Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., spent the 
Fourth ef July and the week following 
Visiting relatives at Rumson, N. J. Dr. 
and Mrs. van Schaick are living at 174 
Newbury St., Boston. 

Rey. and Mrs. Alfred S. Cole, who are 
leaving for their new field of service in 
Utiea, N. Y., were given a delighiful 
farewell service July 11, by the members 
oi the West Somerville Universalist 
church. 


Rey. Gordon Chilson Reardon preached 
the sermon at the first of the summer 
union services of Franklin, Mass., on 
July 7. Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., con- 
ducted the service of worship. 


Connecticut 


Danbury.—Reyv. Clifford Wesley Col- 
lins, pastor. Young people of the Dan- 
bury church are represented by honor 
students in the high school each year. 
Last year Beatrice Graef was the honor 
student, and this year it is Bernice Hunt. 
These young people have also sung in the 


- ehoir and have been active in all the work 


of the young people. One of the church 
school pupils, Caroline Marie Backer, 
graduated as honor pupil at the junior 
high school commencement this year. 
On a recent Sunday aftérnoon about 
twenty-five young people spent the aiter- 
noon and evening at Fairfield beach, over 
twenty miles distant. Lemonade, sand- 
wiches, fruit, and cake were served at 
supper time by the social committee. A 
sunset worship service was held on the 
sand. Other social times are being planned 
for the summer months. Three young 
people will attend the Y. P. C. U. Conven- 
tion at Atlanta, one will attend the Sun- 
day School Institute there, and three 
others will probably attend the Sunday 
School Institute at Ferry Beach. All the 
Officers and teachers of the Sunday school 
are young people. 
Indiana 


Indianapolis—Rey. Fred A. Line, pas- 
tor. Central Church is closing one of the 
best years in its history. The Easter 
Services were the most successful in years. 


and Interests 


There were four accessions to membership. 
The pastor held a special Odd Fellows 
anniversary service in the church on the 
fourth Sunday of April, with the Odd Fel- 
lows and Rebekahs of Indianapolis as 
guests. The same afternoon he broadcast 
an address for the Marion County Asso- 
ciation of Odd Fellows in celebration of the 
110th anniversary of the introduction of 
Odd Fellowship into America. May 12 
members of the Eighth Ward Republican 
Club were guests of the church for the 
Mothers’ Day service. The pastor has 
conducted special services this spring at 
Richmond, Fincastle, and Nabbs. Rev. 
Helen Line Case, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Line, preached at Nabbs, Indiana, 
Sunday morning, June 23, Mr, Line 


making the i120-mile drive that afternoon * 


for a 3.30 service. Mrs. Case occupied 
Central Church pulpit June 30 and July 7. 
Mrs. Case and her father will conduct 
morning and aiternoon services at Fin- 
eastle. Mr. Line has been unanimously 
elected secretary of the Indianapolis 
Lions Club for a third term, and was a 
delegate to the International Convention 
at Louisville, Kentucky, the third week 
ot June, Mrs. Line accompanying him. 
The clock contest under the auspices: of 
the Calendar Club is progressing finely. 
Over $400 have already been turned over 
to the treasurer of the fund. Sunday 
school attendance for the past few months 
has been the best in the history of the 
school. We sent two delegates to the 
Galesburg Institute. Our church closed 
for the summer with the services on 
July 14. Our pastor and his family are 
planning a trip to Yellowstone National 
Park. Services will be resumed the second 
Sunday of September. 


Maine 

Caribou.—Rev. Edwin Cunningham, 
pastor. At our closing service before 
vacation, Mrs. Geraldine H. Smiley, Dr. 
J. B. W. Hall and Joseph E. Hall, judge of 
the Caribou court, were received into mem- 
bership. Following their reception the 
communion service was celebrated. On 
May 30, Thomas F. Manter was baptized 
and given the hand of fellowship. Chil- 
dren’s Sunday was observed with the 
christening of four children. During July, 
Sunday school with classes will be held 
from ten to eleven o'clock. 

Machias.—Rev. Paul Weller, pastor. 
Our pulpit was occupied Sunday morning, 
June 30, by our State Superintendent, Rey. 
Stanley Manning, who had been in 
Machias for ten days as an instructor at 
the Eastern Maine Summer School of 
Religious Education. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Manning are on the faculty of this inter- 
denominational summer school conducted 
by the Maine Council of Religious Educa- 


tion, and they are accompanied by their 
son and daughter, whod are taking courses 
at the school. As they were in Machias 
on June 29, the twentieth anniversary of 
their marriage, Miss Marion Longfellow 
entertained that afternoon in their honor 
at her camp on the shore of Bog Lake. A 
number of local Universalists were present 
and enjoyed helping the Mannings ob- 
serve this anniversary. The guests pre- 
sented them with several gifts. 

Oakland.—Rev. Edward Ellis, pastor. 
Sunday, June 29, the last Sunday before 
vacation, was observed as Children’s Day, 
and an interesting program was given at 
the regular morning hour of service. 
Seven children were christened, making a 
total of thirty during Mr. Ellis’s pastorate 
of five months. Eleven have also been re- 
ceived into church membership. During 
this period the pastor and Mrs. Ellis 
have made 455 calls upon members of the 
parish and others of our community who 
were sick or shut-in, and have conducted 
all the social and devotional meetings of 
the senior and intermediate Y. P. C. U. 
organizations. All activities of the church 
and Sunday school will be resumed on the 
first Sunday in September. 

Bangor——Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. On Mothers’ Day, flowers were 
placed on the altar by Mr. Wallace Hewey 
of Waltham, Mass., in memory of his 
mother, Mrs. A. L. Murch. The last 
meeting of the Mission Circle was held 
June 3. The new book for the winter, 
“From Jerusalem to Jerusalem,’’ was 
commented upon by the vice-president, 
Miss Mattie L. Trask, who presided in the 
absence of Mrs. Ashley A. Smith, presi- 
dent. Mrs. Russell M. Taylor, chairman 
of sewing, read a letter of appreciation 
from the Maine Seacoast Mission office at 
Rockland, acknowledging the receipt of 
the mission boxes recently donated by the 
Circle. This meeting was followed by a 
covered dish supper to which the mem- 
bers’ families were invited, closing the 
Mission Circle activities for the summer. 
The Circle’s financial obligations to the 
State and National Associations, amount- 
ing to $182.70, and $5.00 to the Southern 
Institute Industrial at Camp Hill, Ala., 
have been met. At the Sunday morning 
service June 9, Rev. Leon A. Dean of 
the Forest Avenue Congregational Church, 
supplied in the absence of Dr. Smith, who 
preached the baccalaureate sermon at the 
University of Maine in Orono. At the 
church school hour Mr. Henry Lord spoke 
briefly in memory of General Samuel 
Hersey of Bangor, founder and benefactor 
of the Hersey Retreat established at 
Sandy Point, Maine, as a recreation house 
for the children and mothers of the church 
school. A children’s concert gave a pleas- 
ing closing of the church school for the 
summer. Arrangements have been made 
for five separate parties of twenty or more 
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to enjoy the privileges of the Hersey Re- 
treat. This year Miss Grace Crockett 
and Miss Persis Barnfield will represent 
the church school at Ferry Beach in Aug- 
ust. On the afternoon of June 13 the an- 
nual Cradle Roll party was held at the 
church under the direction of Mrs. Walter 
R. Holmes, superintendent of that de- 
partment. There were about fifty present, 
including the babies and their mothers. 
The Jenkins Colored Entertainers from 
the Jenkins Colored Orphanage at Charles- 
ton, S. C., recently gave a fine concert of 
sacred songs and band selections in the 
Dorothy Memorial Hall. The hall was 
filled to its capacity and additional seats 
were placed in the aisles. The collection 
for the benefit of the orphanage amounted 
to $57.25. The concert was also broad- 
cast over WABI. Twenty-six children 
were christened at the morning service 
June 16. Services in our church closed 
June 23, to be resumed on the first Sun- 
day following Labor Day. Dr. Smith and 
family will spend the greater part of the 
vacation at their summer home on the 
shores of Holbrook’s Pond at Holden, Me. 

Dexter—Rev. W. J. Metz, pastor. 
This church has an unusually good or- 
ganization in all departments, and this 
proved of great value during the four 
months we were without a minister. 
Sunday, June 9, was observed as Chil- 
dren’s Day, and five children were chris- 
tened. There were decorations of early 
summer flowers and appropriate music. 
The sermonette, ‘‘Fossils,’’ by the pastor, 
was followed by the presentation of awards 
for perfect attendance, to a large group of 
church school pupils. The church school 
is in splendid condition. Sunday, June 23, 
Mr. Metz preached a sermon on ancient 
Free Masonry to the local lodge of Masons 
and Wassookeag Chapter, O. E. S. The 
church edifice and parsonage are a credit 
to the parish and town. A hearty welcome 
awaits the arrival of the pastor’s family, 
who remained in Perry, N. Y., for the 
close of the school year. Plans are being 
made for the centenial celebration early 
in the fall. 


Massachusetts 


Brockton.—Rey. H. Elmer Peters, pas- 
tor. The service on Children’s Day was 
given over to the children. The altar 
was banked with a profusion of wild 
flowers and cut flowers given as memorials. 
The four children who were graduated 
from the kindergarten into the primary 
department at this service were presented 
diplomas and Testaments. Eight mem- 
bers of the church school, who were 
graduated from high school and normal 
school, were presented with leather bound 
copies of ‘““‘The Soul of the Bible.’? The 
Arelite Club, composed of young women 
of the church, presented the school with 
two silk flags—an American and a Chris- 
tian flag. The dedication service of these 
flags consisted of their acceptance by the 
minister and the salutes and pledges to the 
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flags by the Murray Pioneers, a group of 
junior boys. Seven children were chris- 
tened. At the close of the service each 
member of the school was given a potted 
plant. On June 15 the church school held 
its annual picnic at Mayflower Grove. 
About sixty attended. On Sunday after- 
noon, June 23, our minister gave the ad- 
dress at the annual Memorial Service of 
the W. R. C., the G. A. R. and other 
allied patriotic organizations. June 24, 
Dr. and Mrs. William H. Morrison cele- 
brated their fiftieth wedding anniversary, 
and the church people presented them with 
a substantial gift of gold. The officers 
and teachers of the church school. held 
their annual meeting and outing on July 1 
at Parker’s in East Bridgewater. 


North Adams.—Rev. Mary A. Conner, 


pastor. Children’s Day. was observed 
June 16. ‘‘The Children of the Kingdom”’ 
was given. Two babies were christened. 


.One was the fifth generation to be brought 
to the Universalist church altar in North 
Adams. 


Springfield, Second.—Revy. Arthur H. 
Rudman of Agawam was selected for 
the pastorate of the church at a recent 
parish meeting. Mr. Rudman has been 
acting as supply pastor at the church for 
the past two years following the resigna- 
tion of Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, who ac- 
cepted a call to a church in New Jersey. 
Mr. Rudman was formerly instructor of 
public speaking at the Springfield College. 
He has accepted a position at the Bay 
Path Institute, where his work will not 
interfere with his duties as permanent 
pastor of the church. H. A. Holland, 
president of the congregation, presided 
at the meeting. He announced that the 
church will be closed during July and 
August and the next service will be held 
Sept. 8. 


Waltham.—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 
pastor. On March 22 Mr. Walker was 
formally installed as pastor of this church, 
with messages from several of our leading 
ministers as well as pastors from sister 
churches in our city. Following the in- 
stallation was an informal reception in 
which the trustees and their wives re- 
ceived with the pastor, his mother and 
sister. During Holy Week, our church 
united with the other churches in the city, 
and our pastor took an active part in 
these services. A special union Good 
Friday service was instituted by Mr. 
Walker for the children, in which about 
seventy-five children from the various 
churches united. During Lent a con- 
firmation class was conducted by the pas- 
tor in the church school. On Easter a 
class of six young men united with the 
church as an outcome of this inspiration. 
In April, an every-member canvass met 
with fine co-operation and generous re- 
sponse. At the close of the Inter-church 
Basketball League season, our B. A. C, 
boys held very high ranking, although not 
the champions. They were presented 
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with sweaters marked with church and 
class letters. Mothers’ Week was observed 
in all departments. In order to interest 
young mothers in our Home Department, 
a joint Cradle Roll and.Home Depart- 
ment social was held to which the babies 
on the Cradle Roll and their mothers, 
the children in the Beginners’ and Primary 
Departments and their mothers, and the 
members of the Home Department, were 
invited. Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain was 
the speaker. Ice cream and cake were 
served. Beautiful Mothers’ Day services 
were arranged by the pastor with special 
music by the choir. A mother and daugh- 
ter banquet on the following Friday night 
was conducted by the Count-on-Us Class, 
about 110 being present. Mrs. Mary I. 
Chamberlain was again our guest and 
speaker. At our monthly officers’ and 
teachers’ conference in May, Rev. A. Ger- _ 
trude Earle was the speaker. On Memorial 
Sunday our pastor preached the Memorial 
Day sermon to the G. A. R. On June 2, 
the memorial services of the I. O. O. F. 
and Rebekah Lodges were held in our 
church. On June 6, Mrs. Nellie Hen- 
drick, dean of the Northern New England 
School of Religious Education at Durham, 
N. H., gave an interesting lecture with 
slides on the Institute at Durham. Mr. 
Walker also gave a talk with slides on our 
Institutes at Ferry Beach and Murray 
Grove. A salad and strawberry supper in 
charge of the Universalist Guild was 
given on the same night. On Children’s 
Sunday a pageant, ‘‘The Boys and Girls 
of Hebrew History,’’ was given by the 
church school under the direction of Mr. 
Walker. Six babies were christened. 


Roxbury (Federated).—Rev. Stanley G. 
Spear, pastor. Recently the Buena Vista 
Dramatic Club successfully presented the 
royalty play ““Under Cover’’ to a capacity 
house. This was given under the direc- 
tion of Miss Grace J. Stiles. May 26 
several Odd Fellow and Rebekah lodges 
held their annual memorial service in our 
church, Mr. Raupach delivering the 
memorial sermon to a well filled church. 
June 2 Mr. Spear received one young man 
into church membership and June 9 was 
Children’s Day, with the christening © 
of several babies by both pastors under 
one ritual service and with water brought 
from the River Jordan by Mr. Spear. 
June 23 Mr. Raupach received a fine class 
of new church members, at which Mr. 
Spear assisted in the service. The parish 
field day and church school picnic was held 
June 7, at Houghton’s Pond. This church 
will be open through July with a morning 
service at 10.30. A daily vacation Bible 
school is being held during July under the 
direction of the City Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Church. Our local 
church is co-operating in this enterprise. 
Some repairs will be made upon the church 
during vacation. 


Danvers.—Rey. Hazel I. Kirk, pastor. 
The church year just ended finds the 


aaa 


Danvers Women’s Association. 
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church with all the bills paid, with a good- 
ly balance in the treasury. During the 
year two new members were received. 
The pastor has officiated at seventeen 
funerals and two weddings. A number of 
the church hymnals have been rebound 
and an attractive hymn board of an 


original design, made by the boys in the 


local junior high school under the direc- 
tion of the manual training teacher, a 
member of this church, has been placed 
in the auditorium. The Mission Circle 
has paid for furnishing a room in Rowland 
Hall at Ferry Beach. This will be suit- 
ably inscribed very soon and will remain 
as a testimonial of the interest in Ferry 
Beach of this small but loyal group. The 
church school is one of the strongest or- 
ganizations in the parish. Beginning April 
first, the experiment was made of having 
the school meet at 9.15 instead of 12. 
One outstanding event of the year was 
the entertainment of the Essex Unitarian 
Conference on Oct. 21 with an attendance 
of nearly two hundred. In June the senior 
class of the local high school was invited 
for a baccalaureate service. The pastor 
preached on “The Race of Life.’”” During 
the year the pastor has spoken at D. A. R. 
meetings, local and state missionary meet- 
ings, mother and daughter banquets, 
Federation of Women’s Church Societies, 
and parents’ day at the Essex County 
Agricultural School. She also acted as 
judge at the Topsfield high school prize 
speaking contest and gave an Armistice 
Day address at the local high school. 
She has just been elected president of the 
This is 
the largest Women’s Club in the Ninth 
District and one of the outstanding clubs 
in the state. This summer Miss Kirk will 
be the Universalist hostess at the Uni- 
tarian House, Chautauqua, New York. 
She will be glad to welcome all the friends 
who are in that neighborhood during 
July and August. 


New Hampshire 


» Gorham.—Rey. H. A. Markley, pastor. 
Eight children were christened June 16, 
and one teacher in the church school was 
confirmed. Mr. Markley spends July at 
the summer home in Maine, and returns 
to Gorham for the reopening and special 
service to summer folks in August. Two 
high school girls won high marks in the 
first year of the college entrance credit 
course. It is hoped to have Mrs. Markley 
continue this work another year. Unusual 
regularity has marked the attendance of 
pupils and teachers during this school year. 
We appreciated a recent word in the Leader 
concerning the quality of work that may 
be done by the small school. A church 
wedding on June 29 takes from us the head 
of our primary department, Miss Marion 
Noyes, now Mrs. Maurice Sargent. Our 
loss should be gain to the church in Man- 
chester, where Mr. Sargent is teaching in 
the high school. Many hearty good wishes 
go with them from Gorham. 
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New York 


Hornell—Rev. Clara E. Morgan, pas- 
tor. Sunday, June 16, was observed as 
Children’s Sunday and it was pronounced 
“the best ever.’’ Four little folks were 
christened and four young men of gram- 
mar school age joined the church. This 
makes six additions to membership since 
the first of the year. A delightful garden 
party was given on June 27, and $34 
raised. July 14 is the last Sunday before 
vacation. 

Vermont 


Washington.—Rey. C. A. Simmons, 
pastor. On Sunday, June 16, this church 
was favored by an official visit from Rev. 
E. P. Wood, State Superintendent. <A 
good number of people heard his inspir- 
ing message. Mr. and Mrs. Wood were 
entertained at the parsonage. On Sunday, 
June 23, Washington Lodge No. 75, I. O. 
O. F.. and Crystal Spring Rebekah Lodge 
No. 69 were largely represented in the 
audience, for their annual memorial ser- 
vice, by invitation of the pastor, who is an 
active member of both organizations. 
Sunday, June 30, was observed as Chil- 
dren’s Day. A large congregation was 
present and twenty children participated 
in the exercises. Four infants were bap- 
tized by the pastor, who also gave a brief 
sermon to the children. The offering was 
generous. 

= = 
OUR: LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 886) 
not cover very adequately) certainly are 
not “‘carrying on the thought and pattern 
of the rural church.”’ 

The problems of the city church are so 
presented that they unconsciously propose 
the only way out, 7. e., a reconsecration 
of the Protestant clergy to the Kingdom of 
God rather than fidelity to their denomina- 
tions. A discouraged city minister will 
find that the “green pastures’’ in other 
places aree largely an illusion. So broad 
and inclusive is this diagnosis of the city 
church that most ministers and laymen 
who feel that their church is not doing its 
best and fullest work will find in this book 
a treatment of their local problems. 

Robert W. Jones. 

Parker Memorial, Boston. 


~ = 


HOW WE LOOK IN A YEAR BOOK 


Universalisis. A religious denomina- 
tion existing chiefly in the United States, 
Canada, and Japan. It holds as parts of 
its doctrine the universal fatherhood of 
God and the final harmony of all souls 
with God. Its churches are grouped in 
twenty-eight State Conventions and two 
State Conferences. A General Convention, 
held biennially, met in 1927 in Hartford, 
Connecticut. A report on church unity, 
adopted by the convention, was signif- 
icant in that it emphasized that the basis 
of Christian unity is to be found not in a 
common creed or similar practises of 
various churches, but in the recognition 
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that Christianity is primarily a way of 
life. Resolutions adopted put the Con- 
vention on record as favoring the aboli- 
tion of captial punishment and also as 
favoring the outlawry and abolition of 
war, either offensive or defensive. Dur- 
ing the year, the Convention also com- 
menced the construction of a Universalist 
National Memorial Church in Washington, 
D. C., and put into operation a ministers’ 
pension plan. 

The number of churches in 1928 was 
613; ministers in fellowship, including 
lay licenses, 562; communicants and ad- 
herents, 85,056; and Sunday schools, 405. 
The denominational periodical, the Chris- 
tian Leader, is published weekly. Head- 
quarters of the denomination are at 176 
Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. The 
Rey. Frank D. Adams, D. D., of Detroit, 
Michigan, was president of the General 
Convention in 1928.— New International 
Year Book, 1928. 

= = 


ANNIVERSARY RECEPTION 


The Universalists of South and West 
Acton planned and successfully carried 
out a “surprise’’ on their pastor and his 
wife, Rev. and Mrs. A. J. Torsleff, on 
Monday evening, June 24, the first anni- 
versary of their marriage. About 100 
people of the parish gathered in the ves- 
try, which was very tastefully decorated 
with the arbor, fence and flowers used for 
Children’s Day, June 23. The “reception 
parlor’’ was outlined by pink crepe ribbon 
and with two chairs for the guests of 
honor. 

Mr. L. C. Hastings, as chairman of the 
trustees, with a few happily chosen words 
and “‘pat’’ illustrations, in behalf of the 
gathered friends and other Universalists 
unavoidably detained, presented the couple 
with a long well-filled envelope. Mr. 
Torsleff gratefully accepted the token and 
Mrs. Torslefi added a few words of thanks. 
The ‘“‘party’’ adjourned after refresh- 


ments and a social hour.—Concord Journal . 
7 = 


FORTY YEARS IN THE MINISTRY 


Rev. Charles P. Hall, pastor of the 
Valley Falls Universalist church, cele- 
brated recently his fortieth year in the 
ministry at a special service in the Uni- 
versalist church, Broad Street, Valley 
Falls, R. I. 

Mr. Hall, who has served as pastor at 
the Valley Falls house of worship since 
September, 1915, was graduated from 
Tufts Divinity School and ordained to 
the ministry on June 12, 1889. 

The three men, all since deceased, who 
officiated at the ordination service were 
Rey. Alonzo A. Miner, D. D., Rev. Lucius 
R. Paige, D. D., and Rev. Charles H. 
Leonard, D. D., the latter being dean of 
the Theological School. 

Mr. Hall’s first pastorate was at One- 
onta, N. Y. He later was pastor at Hun- 
tington, Long Island, and Baltimore, Md., 
where he served as assistant to Rev. 
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Royal H. Pullman, D. D., now deceased. 

The local clergyman served at Dan- 
bury, Conn., for a time and then went 
to the Southern Mission Field. He was 
stationed at EPrewton, Ala., and Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

While at Pensacola Mr. Hail helped 
to organize the Associated Charities 
there and became the executive head. 

Mr. Hall came to Pawtucket in 1911 
to officiate over the Associated Charities 
work in the Blackstone Valley area, a 
position he has filled with distinction 
since that time. 

He served for several years as president 
of the Universalist Church Convention 
in the state. He has had many terms 
as vice-president. At present Mr. Hall 
is a member of the board of trustees 
and chairman of the committee on fel- 
lowship, ordination and discipiine. He 
is also a trustee of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, in Boston, the national 
publishing house of the denomination. 

He is president of the Rhode Island 
Tufts College Club, which is the state 
alumni of the college.— Providence Journal. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1929 
Previously reported .............. 993 
Lowell, Mass., Grace ............. 2s 
Rutland, Vt). ie eee eee 3 
Roxbury, uMiass- eee eee 1 
Waltham, Wass: jceee eee 6 
Btornell Ne Ysa eeee 4 
Gorham) NGUHe |e ae 1 
Branklin, Wass) aaa rcie aeets 6 
Washing tons iVitamweniee cite aeian 4 
@aribous* Manet nn steer ree 4 
BL otal it ih Sere Nee Sane pees 1,024 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 417. Lowell, Mass., 
Grace, 1. Brockton, Mass., 7. Roxbury, 
Mass., 4. Oakland, Me., 7. . North 


Adams, Mass., 2. 

Hornell, N. Y., 4. 
Caribou, Me., 4. 

Brattleboro, Vt., 8. 
Canton, Mass., 6. 
Total, 487. 


Waltham, Mass., 6. 
Gorham, N. H., 8. 
Franklin, Mass., 5. 
Foxboro, Mass., 1. 
Norway, Maine, 7. 


* * 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD 


Mrs. Sarah Adelaide (Scott) Gleason, 
widow of Zelotes Gleason, and the oldest 
member of the Universalist parish of Mil- 
ford, Mass., will be 100 years old on July 
13. She was born at Hillsboro, N. H., 
July 138, 1829, daughter of Rita and Sarah 
(Paine) Scott, and is the sole survivor of 
five children. i 

When she was four years old her family 
moved to Providence, R. I., where she 
attended the primary, grammar and high 
schools, and later completed her education 
at a select school for girls. 

She came to Milford in 1850 and be- 
came the first and only assistant in the 
Milford high school, at its opening. 
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Here she taught Latin and mathematics 
until her marriage. 

On Dec. 20, 1855, she was married to 
Zelotes Gleason, who had come to Milford 
from Westmoreland, N. H., a decade 
previous. They began their married life 


at the residence on Congress St., Milford, . 


which Mr. Gleason had built for his 
bride. In this home she has lived ever 
since. Mr. Gleason died in 1876. . There 
are two children: a daughter, Miss} Mal- 
vina F. Gleason—who lives at home and 


MRS. SARAH A. GLEASON 


whose devotion to and care for her mother 
have been prime factors in her mother’s 
attaining her ripe old age—and a son, 
Captain Albert A. Gleason, a graduate of 
Harvard and the Harvard Law School, 
a practising lawyer in Boston and a mem- 
ber of the Church of the Redemption. 

Considering her age, Mrs. Gleason 
enjoys excellent health. She is very fond 
of the out-of-doors and spends much time on 
her spacious piazza in a Gloucester ham- 
mock. She is cheerfulness personified, and 
possesses mental alertness to a wonderful 
degree. She enjoys living. She keeps up 
with the times. She reads or has read to 
her the Boston Herald, the Boston Tran- 
script, the local paper, the Milford Daily 
News, and particularly the Christian 
Leader. For a great many years she has 
subscribed to the Universalist publica- 
tions issued from time to time under 
different names. It may be truly said 
that she reads the Leader from cover to 
cover, and the ‘‘Cruisings of Johannes’’ 
have all proved of great delight to her. 

She maintains a keen interest in public 
affairs, and voted at the national election 
last fall. And she knew exactly for whom 
she wanted to vote. 

She takes a sympathetic interest in the 
welfare of her friends and neighbors, bring- 
ing consolation to many in time of need, 
with her uniform cheerfulness and an 
encouraging word. 
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She has always attended the Univer- 
salist church, and upon coming to Milford 
in 1850 began at once to take an active 
interest in the Milford parish, which still 
continues undiminished. It is interest- 
ing to note that for a period of over 150: 
years both the Gleason and Scott families 
have attended the Universalist church. 

Mrs. Gleason was a charter member of 
the Milford Woman’s Club organized in 
1897, and for many years took an active 
part in its meetings and entered heartily 
into the good fellowship which pervaded 
its membership. 

Her birthday will be observed quietly 
on account of the recent and sudden de- 
cease of her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Albert 
A. (Jose) Gleason. Between the two there 
existed a strong bond of mutual affection 
which was delightful to witness. 

May we not say that simple and natural 
living and right thinking have been great 
factors in aiding Mrs. Gleason to attain 


her centenary? 
* * 


GEORGE E. DUTTON 


We regret to announce the death. of 
Mr. George E. Dutton of Sycamore, a 
life-long Universalist, a graduate of Lom- 
bard College and a prominent citizen of 
Sycamore. 

The passing of a prominent citizen is a 
distinct loss to any community, and the 
Universalist denomination has also suffered 
the loss of a staunch supporter and mem- 
ber in the death of Mr. Dutton. His out- 
standing achievement as a Universalist 
was the working out of the bequest of Mrs. 
Mary E. Stevens, in conjunction with his 
co-trustees, Messrs. Fox and Parkes, 
which found expression in the establish- 
ment of the Community Center of Syca- 
more. 

Lombard College can claim some 
measure of joy and pride in the life of Mr. 
Dutton, one of those graduates who has 
made himself felt in the community in 
which he lived in a substantial way. 

We can find no more fitting tribute than 
the editorial of the Sycamore Tribune, 
which we quote in part, and to which we 
can heartily and sincerely subscribe: 

“Only as one has realized what power- 
ful negative influence a man in the position 
Mr. Dutton occupied can have, may one 
appreciate how much a personality means 
to a community. 

“Mr. Dutton was immeasurably more 
than a successful business man. He en- 
tered into the social life of the community 
and was its benefactor. 

“Fortunately, there is something in- 
destructible about personality. Death 
can not entirely take George Dutton from 
us. His influence is engraved deeply on 
the lives of all his acquaintances. The 
inspiration of his life goes on through 
them to others.” 

Mr. Dutton was elected as trustee of 
the Illinois Universalist Convention ‘at 
the Galesburg sessions, but his many in- 
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terests and duties prevented him from 
serving. 

The State Board pays tribute to the 
life of Mr. George Dutton and extends 
its sincere sympathy to his family.— 
_ Illinois State Messenger. 


We regret not having had an obituary 
sooner. Mr. Dutton died in Miami, 
March 4. He was in good health until 
influenza struck him. Pneumonia fol- 
lowed a trip to Florida. He was born in 
1866, and graduated from Lombard in 
1889. In 1900 he succeeded his father as 
president of the Sycamore National Bank. 
He is survived by his wife, who was Jennie 
M. Wellings of Potsdam, N. Y., and four 
children. He was a fine example of a 
public-spirited citizen. 

The Editor. 


* * 


THE LOMBARD INSTITUTE 


The careful planning and supervision of 
Dean Mary Slaughter during the years 
1925-1928 bore fruit in the 1929 Institute 
at Galesburg, for this year saw the largest 
_ paid enrollment, thirty-four, the largest 
graduating class, and the largest number 
of supervising officers in attendance since 
this Institute opened. 

There were eleven parishes represented 
from three states, a majority of the Illinois 
Sunday School Board, president of the 
Iowa Sunday School Association, and 
president of the Illinois Missionary Asso- 
ciation registered, as well as the pastors 
of five churches. This means that the 
educational values of the Institute are to 
bé carried far beyond any one class or 
parish. 

That Miss Slaughter was not present this 
year was the one shadow on an otherwise 
successful session. The weather man gave 
ideal summer days and moonlit nights; 
the ladies of the Galesburg church enter- 
tained royally at the annual picnic supper 
on the campus; Bert Case’s class in 
Recreational Leadership used the play 
hours as laboratory periods, putting on a 
series of fine parties and arranging the 
banquet with which the session closed. 
Two of the faculty being on the brink of 
matrimony, a wedding party and showers 
for Harold Lumsden and Dorothy Tilden 
gave opportunity for an expression of the 
sincere regard in which these instructors 
are held by all who know them. 

The Lombard Institute has always been 
an interesting example of co-operation 
between Lombard College, the G. S. S. A. 
and the W. U. M. A., both associations 
meeting at the same time and sharing 
program and expense, while the college 
provides ideal quarters and opens its li- 
brary to the students. This year the W. U. 
M. A. leaders edited one issue of ‘‘The 
Tooter’? and the Peoria church school 
group put on a stunt of organ and monkey 
so successfully that $2.05 ‘‘cash money’’ 
was collected by “Mr. Stubbs’’ for mis- 
sions. 

Among the high points of this Institute 
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special mention must be made of the 
contribution of the Unitarian Department 
of Education in the presence for the entire 
week of Mr. Waitstill Sharp. Mr. Sharp’s 
lectures were most stimulating and filled 
with valuable educational material, and 
his genuine good fellowship added much to 
the social hours. Dr. Dexter of the Uni- 
tarian Department of Social Service and 
our beloved Dr. Carpenter of Peoria each 
delivered lectures of high quality on 
characteristic themes, Dr. Dexter on 
“Social Implications of Liberal Religion’’ 
and Dr. Carpenter on ‘‘Spiritual Values.’’ 

The spiritual note of the 1929 session 
remains as the outstanding characteristic. 
The session began with the regular Y. P. 
C.U. Sunday evening meeting in the Gales- 


‘burg church. Each morning found the 
whole group in reverent mood joining in 


Mr. Lumsden’s worship service in the very 
beautiful parlor of Lombard Hall. Each 
day closed with a quiet Friendship Circle 
under moon-silvered trees. And all the 
hours between were blessed by the happy 
presence of ‘‘Daddy’’ Gibbs, whom to 
know is an education in the meaning of 
Christian living. 
* * 


DOOLITTLE HOME 


The architect, Mr. Frank T. Eskrigge, 
of Boston, has submitted plans to the 
trustees for the enlargement of the Doo- 
little Home, so as to add much to the 
capacity and conveniences of the estab- 
lishment. The plans, as accepted, have 
been considerably modified so as to con- 
form absolutely to the amount of money 
paid in or pledged for this purpose. The 
trustees are grateful to all the ministers 
and laymen who have shown their loyalty 
and generosity by assisting in this can- 
vass. There is still time for effectual 


giving, as the plans admit of an indefinite - 


extension of dormitory accommodations. 
But it will be much more economical to 
have this work done now while the present 
contractors are on the grounds than it 
will be to begin all over again at a later 
time. ‘The King’s business requireth 
haste.’? Don’t wait another day. There 
are so many of our aged people who have 
been hopefully looking forward to admis- 
sion to this Home who will be filled with 
dismay if we are obliged to say, ‘“There is 
still no room for you in the inn.’’ Oh! 
Universalists, with or without ample 
means, this is the golden hour of oppor- 
tunity for you to demonstrate both the 
quality and quantity of your faith—the 
faith that is shown by “‘works.”’ 

From this time on all contributions should 
be mailed to our clerk, Miss Katharine C. 
Bourne, 69 South St., Foxborough, Mass., 
and not to me. Please note this carefully. 

Charles Conklin, President. 


Notices 
SUMMER VISITATION DAYS IN MAINE 


The churches listed below extend a cordial and 
urgent invitation to all to worship with them, and 
then to join in an hour of fellowship while picnic 


dinners are eaten. 
provide coffee and perhaps other good things to go 
with the lunches which the visitors bring. 

All services are scheduled ow-standard time. 


The entertaining church will 


July 14. Hiram, 10.30 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 
Hervey H. Hoyt. Church is on state highway 113, 
just north of bridge over Saco river. 

July 21. Stockton Springs, 10.45 a. m. Speaker, 
Dr. S. G. Ayres. Church is on Atlantic highway 
(Route 1), just north of center of village. 

July 28. Hope, 11 a. m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy 
Robbins. Church is at Hope Corner, six miles from 
Camden. 

Turner Center, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. George 
W. Sias. Church is in Turner Center village, op- 
posite Leavitt Institute. 

Aug. 4, Readfield, 12 m. Speaker, Rev. Frederick 


S. Walker. Building at Readfield Corner. 
Swanville, 1 p. m. Speaker, Rev. William 
Vaughan. Follow state highway 141 from Belfast. 


Aug. 11. South Hope, 2 p. m. Speaker, Dr. C, 
Guy Robbins. Church is near center of village on 
state highway 101. 

Aug. 18. Canton Point, 2.15 p. m. Speaker, 
Rey. Stanley Manning. From Canton follow Gil- 
bertville road across Androscoggin river bridge, 
and turn north at fork a short distance beyond. 

Round Pond, 10.45 a. m. Speaker, Dr. John 
Smith Lowe. Follow state highway 129 from east- 
ern part of Damariscotta village, branching off to 
highway 1380, just beyond Bristol Mills post-office 
turn left, and again left about three miles farther on. 
Church is on right side of road before the village , 
center is reached. 

Aug. 25. East Dixfield, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 
Stanley Manning. Church is on federal highway 2, 
north of center of village. . 

Sept. 1. Norway, 10 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Pliny 
A. Allen. Church is in upper part of village on Maine 
Street, state highway 118. 

at a 
UNION SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Union services of the First Church of Boston and 
King’s Chapel will be held in King’s Chapel June 
23 to Sept. 29 on Sundays at 11 a. m., with preachers 
as follows: 

June 23 to July 14. Prof. Harold E. B. Speight. 
Dartmouth College. 

July 21. Rev. William I. Lawrence, Th. D. San 
Jose, Calif. 

July 28. Prof. Robert James Hutcheon. 
ville Theological School. 

August 4. Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, Lexington, 
Mass. 

August 11. Rev. George A. Mark, Somerville, 
Mass. 

August 18. Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

August 25. Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., Newark, 
N. J. 

September 1. Rev. Thomas H. Billings, Ph. D., 
Salem, Mass. 

September 8. Prof. Harold E. B. Speight. 

September 15. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. 

September 22 and 29. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, 
Meadville Theological School. 

* Ok 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTIONS 


The General Sunday School Association will meet 
in Washington Friday night, October 18, and finish 
its sessions on Oct. 22. The Women’s National 
Missionary Association will meet on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 22 and 23. The Universalist 
General Convention will open Wednesday, Oct. 
23, in the afternoon, and close with the Sunday 
night session on Oct. 27. 

. » 
THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 


The hotels will open for guests on Friday, July 26, 
1929. The season program will be as follows, 

W.N. M.A. Week, July 27-August 3. 

Camp Cheery, July 27-August 3. 

Sunday School Week, August 3-10. 

Y. P. C. U. Week, August 10-17. 

Older Y. P. C. U. Week, August 17-24. 

Rates for the season will be: The Quillen or the 
Underwood $17; Rowland Hall (for women) $19; 
the Cottage (for girls) or the Belmont (for boys) 


Mead- 


$16; tents $15. Rooms will be assigned on July 1 
in order of application. A remittance of $1 for 
Association membership should accompany room 
application. 
Reservations should be arranged for at once, 
“The Ferry Beacher,” the annual booklet giving 
full information concerning Ferry Beach and the 
Institute programs is now ready for distribution. 
Copies will be sent to all former Ferry Beachers and 
to all others who will apply. 
Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
* * 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


The Second Church, the Church of the Disciples, 
the Church of the Redemption, and the Arlington 
Street Church unite in the conduct of union summer 
services Sunday mornings at 11. 

July 14, Rev. Reynold E. Boden, Manchester, 
England. 

July 21. Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist, D. D., Federa- 
tion of Churches, Philadelphia. 

July 28. Rev. George L. Parker, First Unitarian 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. 

Aug. 14, Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin, First Parish in 
Framingham. 

Aug. 11. Rev. Dwight F. Mowery, 
Church, Newport, R. I. 

Aug. 18. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

Aug. 25. Rev. John S. Lowe, D. D., Church of the 
Redemption. 

Sept. 1. Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, Community 
Church, Hollis, N. Y. 

Sept. 8. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Church of the 
Redemption. 

Sept. 15. Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Sept. 22. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

+ % 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT GENERAL CON- 
VENTION BY-LAWS 


Following the instructions of the 1927 session of 
the General Convention, the Board of Trustees 
hereby gives official notice of a proposed amendment 
to the By-Laws of the Convention to strike out 
Article V, Section 5, and substitute in its stead the 
following: 

“The Business Session of the Convention shall 
be opened by prayer, to be followed immediately 
by ascertaining if a quorum is present in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article II, Section 4, of 
the Constitution.” 


Channing 


For the Board of Trustees, 
Roger F. Etz, Executive Secretary. 


oe 
MURRAY GROVE PROGRAM 
July 14. Sermon, Rev. Robert Tipton, resident 
pastor. : 

July 21. Sermon, Rev. Robert Tipton. 
July 28. Sermon, Rev. Robert Tipton. 
Aug. 4. Address, Mr. Walter Gabell. 
Aug. 10. Hand-in-Hand Circle. 
Aug. 10. Birthday Party. 
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Aug. 11. Sermon, Rev. Charles E. Petty. 
Aug. 15. Annual Meeting. 

Aug. 16.-17. Annual Fair. 

Aug. 17. Cemetery Association. 


Aug. 18: Address, Mr. James C. Krayer. 
Aug. 25. Sermon, Rev. Clifford W. Collins. 
Aug. 25-Sept. 2. Institutes of the W. N. M. A. 


and G. S.S. A. and the Y. P. C. U. 

Sept. 1. Sermon, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 

Sept. 8. Sail to Barnegat Bay. Closing. 

The faculty for the Institute will be: 

Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., who will speak on 
the New Testament and the Mission Study book. 

Rev. Clifford W. Collins, on Recreational Lead- 
ership. 

Mrs. Rebecca McLaughlin Ulrich, on Beginners’ 
Material and Methods, and the Young People’s 
Clinics. 

Rey. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Work in Japan. 

Reservations: May be made by addressing Mrs. 
J. Thomas Moore, Murray Grove House, Forked 
River, New Jersey. 

: ook 
ONTARIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


We, the undersigned Committee of Fellowship 
of the Ontario Universalist Convention, do hereby 
give notice that we will examine Philip Thayer, 
graduate student of St. Lawrence University, Can- 
ton, New York, for fellowship in the Universalist 
Churches of Ontario, at Olinda, July 17, 1929. 

Gladys Smith, 

Stanley Upcott, 

Alymer Burk. 
ee 

MINISTERS AVAILABLE THROUGH JULY 

AND AUGUST 
Boston and Vicinity 

Abbott, Lawrence W. (licentiate), 463 Blue Hill 
Avenue, Grove Hall. Roxbury 8791. 

Alcock, James, Westport. Westport 26-3. 
to Aug. 11.) 

Ayer, Eric A., 391 Bridge Street, North Weymouth. 
Weymouth 1345-W or Mystic 2954-J. (July 1-20.) 

Cardall, Alfred J., 16 Fogg Road, South Weymouth. 
Weymouth 1802-W. (Call between 7 to 9 a. m. 
or 9to10 p. m.) 

Dusseault, W. F., 39 St. Andrew Rd., East Boston. 
East Boston 0326-R. 

Fiske, Wallace G. (licentiate), 16 Hampshire St., 
Everett. Everett 2518-W. 

Gerrish, George M., 89 Church St., Ware. Ware 162. 

Greenway, Cornelius, 100 Browne St., Brookline. 
Beacon 1663. (July 1 to Aug. 4.) 

Huntley, George E., D. D., 176 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton. Kenmore 6528. 

Lewis, George H., 166 Irving St., Framingham, 
during July. Framingham 78-W. August, 5 
Union Court, Annisquam. Gloucester 2595-W. 

McInnes, Peter J., 62 Falcon Street, East Boston. 
East Boston 2333-M. 

Morrison, W. H., D. D., 188 Belmont St., Brockton. 
Brockton 3575-R, 5 

Nichols, Leslie C., 19 Larchmont Rd., Salem. (July 
1-21.) 

Noble, Edwin L., 147 Elm Street, Quincey. Granite 
6455. (July.) 

Olson, Carl (licentiate), 54 Union Street, Quincy. 

Paddock, Clark L., 185 Cross St., Gardner. Gard- 
ner 172-JK. (August.) 


(July 14 


Paige, Lucius R., 120 Elm Street, North Cambridge. 


Porter 2137-M. 

Perkins, Warren S., D. D., 30 Pleasant St., Wake- 
field. Crystal 1676-M. 

Peters, H. Elmer, 159 Highland St., Brockton. 
Brockton 4332-J. (Not available August 4 and 
Te) 

Reardon, Gordon C., care John B. Reardon, Rock- 
port. 

Riley, George A. (licentiate), 15 Walnut St., Man- 
chester, N. H. Manchester 2788-M. 
Rouillard, H. E., Westwood, Mass. 

1018-W. 

Seaward, Carl A. (licentiate), care of F. H. Emer- 
son, 278 Main St., Wakefield. Crystal 1084-W. 
Soule, Arthur M., Harrisville, R. I. Pascoag, R. I., 

177-R. 

Stevens, E. V., 24 Foster St., Saugus. 

Aug. 18-31.) 


Norwood 


Saugus 862-R. 
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Thorburn, George H. Jr., 19 Oak Hill Ave., Paw- 


tucket, R. I. Pawtucket 6357. 
during August; only week days in July.) 
Vossema, Hendrik, Lempster, N. H. (Call Lempster 
telephone operator for connection.) 
van Schaick, John D. D., 176 Newbury Street, Bos-_ 
ton. Kenmore 6570. 


Obituary 
Miss Catherine M. Smith 


Miss Catharine M. Smith, of Buffalo, N. Y., died 
June 4, 1929, aged eighty-nine years, nine months, 
five days. She was born in Albany, Aug. 30, 1839, the 
daughter of Rev. Stephen Rensalaer and Lucy Still- 
man Smith. She was the youngest child and the 
last to die, the period covered in the record of the 
immediate family of parents and children, from the 
birth of the older parent to the death of the last 
child, being almost 141 years. Miss Smith went to 
Buffalo when her father took up the ministry of the 
First Universalist Church there in May, 1843, the 
family going by the Erie Canal from Schenectady, 
the terminus of the railroad from Albany, where 
Mr. Smith had previously been pastor. She was 
educated in the old Central High School of Buffalo. 
During the Civil War she was occupied with relief 
work, being secretary of one of the local organizations. 
She was one of the organizers and for some time 
secretary of the Literary Club of the Church of the 
Messiah, one of the pioneer organizations of this 
kind in Buffalo. She was also a founder and mem~ 
ber of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, which, ultimately, turned over its building 
to the University of Buffalo, under the name of 
Townsend Hall, named for Mrs. George W. Town- 
send, the prime mover and president. Miss Smith 
was interested especially in conchology, ornithology 
and botany. With her brother, Junius S. Smith, 
she made a valuable collection of shells in Florida in 
the course of several visits. This collection is to be- 
come the property of the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences. Her notes on the arrival of birds each 
season for many years are of considerabie scientific 
value. 


(Available 
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DAVIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
608 Turks Head Bldg. Providence, R. I. 


20 Main St. Bangor, Me. 
Howard P. Davis, Prop. 


We give special care in foster homes to 
delicate and convalescent babies. 


Will you help ? 
Send your gift to the 


Children’s Aid 


Association 


41 Mt. Vernon Street 
Boston, Mass, 


ROBERT H. HALLOWELL, 
Chairman Finance Committee. 


ey. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


| 7] EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 
No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘“Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
{sts and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. MaudeP. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES =» TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 8 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25, 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 71-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTONS 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. : Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offera ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


In a circular letter we find the follow- 
ing, including the italics: ““From the broad 
general cultural angle alone, can you 
afford to be without these great books? 
Even if you never look inside them except 
to show them off to friends, you will find 
them an investment in satisfaction which 
will give you an enviable reputation, 
whether you deserve it or not.’”’—Christian 
Register. 

* * 

“‘Jever see me before?’’ 

“NOns 

“You know who I am?”’’ 

“Nah!’’ 

“Then you don’t know who I am?”’ 

“Nope!”’ 

“Then how do you know it’s me?’”’— 
Brown Jug. 

* * 

Mother: ‘Elinor! Do you know what 
happens to little girls who don’t tell the 
truth?’’ 

Daughter: ‘““Yes, mother. They have 
their books picked by the Book of the 
Month Club.’”’—Life. 

* * 

Mrs. Smith: “This ’ere fellow thinks 
?e can sing like Caruso.”’ 

Mrs. Brown: ‘‘Well, they do say as ’ow 
Caruso ’ad a beautiful voice, but ’ow 
could they know, with ’im stranded on that 
island with nobody but Friday to ’ear 
’*im?”’—Tid-Bits. 

* * 

Mandy: ‘‘Mose, is yo’ sho’ yo’ didn’t 
marry me fo’ mah job?” 

Mose: ‘‘Co’se Ah didn’t, gal. Lawsey, 
no! Yo’ jes’ go ahead an’ keep yo’ ol’ 
job!’’—Oklahoma Fiery Cross. 

* * 

“Animals,’’ says a naturalist, “don’t 
know how lucky they are.’’ Do a family 
of rabbits, for instance, realize that they 
are running about in a beautiful sealskin 
coat?—London Opinion. 

* * 

The nation’s doctor bill is now a mil- 
lion and a half a day, but apples are not 
cheap, either. What to do? What to do? 
—The New Yorker. 

* * 

“That is a skyscraper,’’ announced the 
guide. 

Old Lady: ‘Oh, my! 


work.’’—The Churchman. 
* * 


I'd love to see it 


The Carnegie Foundation is compiling 


a 150-volume history of the World War. 
Wish they would make it 151 volumse, and 
say who won.— Kay Features. 
* * 
SHOT WAS HEARD 
Grady Kennedy Says He Is Convinced 
Some One Slew Him. 
—Dallas Journal. 
* * 
If a dog bites a man, it isn’t news. But 
if you hear of a man biting a dog it’s us 
and the dog’s a Pekingese.—Life. 
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Some Books We Publish 


Billy Sunday. The manand method. By F. W. Betts, D.D. 25 cents. 

Book of Prayer. For Church and Home. By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Leather, $1.00. 

A Brief History of the Universalist Church. For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 
D.D. 50 cents. 

A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1916. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D.D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 

Christus Victor. By Henry N. Dodge. 6th printing, leather binding, $2.50. Large 
edition with 46 illustrations, $3.00. 

A Commentary on the New Testament. 
L. R. Paige, D.D. 6 vols. $3.60. 

Cruising Cross Country. By John van Schaick, Jr.,D.D. $2.00. 

Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D.D. $1.00. 

Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufiin. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D. D. $2.00. ; 

God and Company, Unlimited. By Frank Durward Adams, D.D. $1.25. 


The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 650 cents. 


An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J,C. Adams, D.D. 75 cents. 


Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.” $2.00. 


Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 50 cents. 


Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm. G. Tousey. 30 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of the Universalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F.O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
Amemorial. $1.00. 
A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. 


The Universalist interpretation. By 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


A Layman’s Religion. 
Levi Moore Powers. 


Light and Peace. 
Leather, $1.00. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are ‘Jesus the Christ,” “Revelation,” “Sal- 
vation,” “The Church,” “Heaven,” “Atonement.” Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. : 


The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. By J. Fort Newton, D.D. $1.00. 
Nature Cruisings. Illustrated. By John van Schaick, Jr..D. D. $.2.50 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 


The Papers of John Pererin. By Richard Roberts, D. D. $1.00. 


The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 
son. 50 cents. 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Unit 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D. D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authorities 
and extracts. By J.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Universalism in America. A history. By Richard Eddy, D.D.,2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 
UNIVBERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


